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TO OUR READERS. 


With this number commences the issue of 
the “American Educationist,” from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as the principal point from 
which its publication may be hereafter ex- 
pected. With it also commences the asso- 
Giation of the undersigned with Professor 
Warieut, in its editorial guidance, with the 
assumption of the principal responsibilities 
of this department of the labors of its pub- 
lication. And we take pleasure in being 
able to express our confidence that it goes 
forth under most favorable auspices. Ar- 
rangements have been made of an abiding 
character, that are calculated, we think, to 
ensure its success and permanency, as well 
as enlarge its field of usefulness. It has 
been found not only desirable, but practica- 
ble, to extend its circulation over a much 
larger field than that afforded by any single 
State. And should the anticipations now en- 
tertained in regard to it be realized, it is 
destined to become, in ? the fullest sense, the 
Educational Magazine of the “Great West.” 

Its publication was commenced with es- 
pecial reference to Indiana, and a favorable 
reception has already greeted it there, con- 
sidering the enterprise of sending it forth as 
having been thus far, merely in its incipien- 
cy. But the indications of welcome that are 
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ani it in other of the newer States, 
encourage us to make the effort necessary 
to give it a general extension over this still 
greater field. 


The design of the “Educationist” is not 
altogether what may perhaps be inferred 
from its title. It is to be educational, but 
not exclusively so, nor the vehicle merely 
of matters pertaining to Common Schools.* 
It will aim indeed to advance these interests 
and promote improvement and progress 
here; but its design will be to do this while 
at the same time it shall furnish the appro- 
priate aids to moral and scientific improve- 
ment, in a more general sense. To deal 
mostly, or entirely in matters intended for 
teachers, or designed to be promotive of 
schools and school interests, may be appro- 
priate and even desirable in a periodical 
brought into existence for such an object; 
but it would be inconsistent with the full 
purpose of the “Educationist.” Though in- 
tended, we repeat, to be educational, and 
to go into the school room, and hold in- 
structive converse with both Teacher and 
Scholar; yet we mean also that it shall be 
a guest, ever to be greeted with undissem- 
bled welcome at the domestic fireside, at- 
tracting by its genial message the atten- 
tion of both old and young; and offering 
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communion to all classes of readers, em- 
bracing the literary and scientific. 

In its educational mission it will have es- 
pecial reference to the cultivation of the 
morals of the young. Education has ac- 
complished but part of its work, if it has 
merely improved the intellect. No part of 
the educational field is more deserving of 
attention; none calls more urgently for po- 
tent influences than that of moral culture. 
Every teacher, and educational philanthro- 
pist should endeavor to elevate the stand- 
ard of our schools in this respect. The 
“Educationist” will be sent forth with this 
truth deeply apprehended, that, however 
important it may be to develope, irradiate, 
and strengthen the intellect, yet to rear up 
and shape immortal mind to noble forms of 
moral excellence, is of far more conse- 
quence. Thus while it will aim to be the 
vehicle of instruction to all classes of rea- 
ders, great care will be exercised in regard 
to the character of the instruction it will be 

eemployed to convey. And the ultimate 
end, never to be lost sight of, will, we trust, 
ever be, not to gratify a taste for the curi- 
ous alone, or convey pleasing or valuable 
information merely, but to communicate 
what shall not only inform, but morally 
elevate and lead forth into the higher walks 
of useful thought and true practical excel- 
lence of life. 

The character of the correspondence, 
secured for the “ Educationist,” will, we 
doubt not, prove it in this respect worthy 
of patronage. Arrangements are being ef- 
fected that will secure for its pages some of 
the best writers of the West, and some 
whose locations as teachers, will enable 
them to furnish for our pages, sketches of 
western scenery—life-like pictures of both 
places and events from that region of wild- 
ness and improvement, of adventure and 
progress, that will lend it peculiar and un- 
usual charms; while with these will be 
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mingled, contributions from practised pens 
in the East, to enrich and augment the in- 
terest of its pages. 

With this number we commence, though 
unpromised, what may seem impracticable 
in connection with a Dollar Magazine,— 
the embellishment of its monthly numbers 
with designs and engravings from the best 
Eastern artists. True, we do not attempt 
this without our fears; but we cannot but 
anticipate for it, such a welcome, at least 
in the West, as will enable us, even at 
this low price, to continue sending it forth 
to the friends of intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement, receiving in return that sym- 
pathy, co-operation and support that will 
enable us at least to bear in hope and cheer- 
fulness, the burden of its publication, even 
if it yields but a trifling and inadequate re- 
muneration. If nothing further is effected, 
it is at least worth a trial of the practica- 
bility of the publication, in the West, of 
such a Magazine. Our confidence is, that 
while the East is teeming with papers and 
magazines, mingling the useful with the or- 
namental, as though the only point where 
adequate encouragement could be expect- 
ed, an effort like this will need no retro- 
gression eastward, in order to avail itself of 
welcome and aid, adapted to the utmost 
aspirations and necessities of the enterprise. 

The delay occurring in the issue of the 
April number, as will be seen by reference 
to the March No., was anticipated and una- 
voidable. ‘The absence of Prof. Wricut, 
on his visitation tour to several Teachers’ 
Institutes in Indiana, has deprived us al- 
most wholly of his immediate aid, added to 
which has been our attempt to secure em- 
bellishments for the present and future 
numbers, together with the consequences 
attendant upon the change, we have found 
it judicious to make in the place of publi- 
cation. Our future numbers, however, may 
be expected to reach subscribers early in 
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each month. With these salutatory re- 
marks, we send this forth to our patrons, 
trusting that present defects will be over- 
looked, and a reasonable hope entertained 
for improvement in the future. 


B. K. MALTBY. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Among those who are or may be upon 
the list of patrons of the “Educationist,” 
we expect to find a large number whose 
interest in educational advancement, is deep 
and abiding, and whose reflections upon 
the modes of action and appliances neces- 
sary to progress, will be of great value to 
thé cause. From such, whether practical 
teachers, or associated by other forms of 
co-operation with this great work, we soli- 
cit the communication of their thoughts, 
and an interchange of views through our 


pages. 

The results of experience, and discovery 
of valuable truths in regard to the cul- 
tivation of mind, belong to the world, and 
should be brought into the common treasu- 
ry, for the benefit of the rising generation. 
Our limits may indeed forbid the insertion, 
entire, of all we may receive; yet we say 
to all, write freely, and fully, and should a 
part of what is communicated be unpub- 
lished, it will still give us the opportunity 
of doing what we can to bring the strongest, 
and best of those uttered thoughts, to act 
upon the public mind. 


We cannot entertain a doubt, that the 
‘West’ is rich in thought, in feeling, and 
experience in this department; and that the 
advantages of such a medium of commu- 
nication, as that of the “Educationist,” will 
demonstrate this fact, and in this way be- 
come a blessing to this interesting regien, 
where its circulation is to be most exten- 
sive, and most to be desired. 
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Normal Schools—Union School System. 





The following is but part of an interest- 
ing letter to our colleague, in regard to ed- 
ucational matters in Indiana, by a gentle- 
man in this State. We introduce only that 
touching upon Normal, and Union Schools, 
as of interest to every portion of the West. 


For the American Educationist. 
Frrenp Wricut :—I have just comple- 


» ted the perusal of the “Sixth Annual Ad- 


dress to the Legislature of Indiana, by 
‘One of the People,’” kindly sent to me 
by a warm and zealous friend of popular 
education, in your State, the Rev. H. C. 
Skinner, of Huntington. 

It is the production of a sound mind, di- 
rected by a large heart; and could it go 
into the hands of every man in the State, 
it would do much, very much toward ef- 
fecting a revolution in public sentiment up- 
on the subject of education, and aid mate- 
rially in expediting the progress of one of the 
greatest and best of the enterprises of mod- 
ern times. But alas! were it put into the 
hands of all the citizens of Indiana, you 
have nearly a hundred thousand who are 
unable to read it. But should your Legis- 
latures entertain as liberal and enlightened 
views upon this subject as the convention 
which framed your Constitution, and per- 
fect such a school system as is contempla- 
ted by your organic law, Indiana may at 
the next census take rank with her young 
sisters of the North West. 

One topic discussed in the address, and 
worthy the profound attention of your law- 
givers, is that of Normal Schools. These 
must be firmly established, and liberally 
supported, before teaching can be elevated 
to the rank of a profession, and the instruc- 


’ tors of our children take rank, as in Prus- 


sia, next the Sovereign. But it is not my 


; purpose to discuss the subject of Normal 
) Schools, but rather to submit a reflection 


suggested by reading that portion of the 
address. But let me add here, that should 
your Legislature make provision for found- 
ing such an institution, it will be several 
years before it can do much toward supply- 
ing the demand for teachers in your State. 
What then shall be done in the interim? 
I answer—adopt a law similar to our Union 
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School law. Establish Union Schools in 
your towns and cities as fast as these can 
get competent and well-tried teachers to 
take charge of them, and the High School 
departments of these, will do as much, I 
believe, to supply the present wants of the 
State, as any instrumentality human inge- 
nuity can devise. These give character to 
the schools of this State, and to these the 
rural districts have learned to look for their 
teachers. We have seventy Union Schools 
in the State, and last autumn they were all 


stript of nearly every pupil competent to 


teach. The one over which you presided 
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attention, and may perhaps enquire why 
we did not copy the whole report of the 
address. We should have done so, had 
our limits permitted. 


“Teachers to be successful, must be blame- 
less and amiable in their deportment; not 
haughty, but yet dignified, so as to com- 
mand, and kind, so as to retain respect.— 


S Children read character very accurately.— 
¢ This fact should be always in the Teacher’s 


for three years, has during the four years ‘ 


of its existence, furnished probably more 
than seventy-five teachers to the surround- 
ing eountry. Several of them are now en- 
gaged in other Union Schools in this State, 
and one in your State. If the Principal of 
a Union School is an accomplished teacher, 
his pupils will almost inevitably become the 
same, as they adopt unconsciously the me- 
thod of government, discipline and instruc- 
tion which they see practised daily by a 
man whom they-approve. Thus, a Union 
School located at a county seat, will soon 
give tone and character to the schools of 
the whole county; not only by furnishing 
an example for others to imitate, but by 
sending missionaries to every nook and 
corner of the county to introduce new, but 
approved, and better methods of communi- 
cating instruction. 

I consider the Union School law of our 
State the best that has ever been enacted, 
and humbly believe it is doing more to im- 
prove and elevate our schools generally, 
than all other causes combined. Enter- 
taining such views in regard to it, it is but 
natural that I should wish to see it adopted 
by other States. F. K. 





BISHOP POTTER’S ADDRESS. 


The following extracts from Bisnop Por- 
TER’s address before the Educational As- 
sociation of Lancaster county, Pa., are ta- 
ken from the “ School Journal,” the organ 
of that association. Like every thing ema- 
nating from this eminent Educator and Di- 
vine, they are full of beauty and wisdom. 
Every teacher, especially, will give them 
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» mind, that his actions may be such as ought 


to be imitated. 

If I were to retrace my steps as a Teach- 
er, I would endeavor to keep this considera- 
tion always in view. I would remind my- 
self, day by day, that my business was no 
less than the formation of character; that 
character which is the fruit of knowledge 
and virtue;—the consummation of right, 
well-settled principles. This formation of 
character should never be lost sight of— 
A child is not sent to school merely to 
learn to read books, to cypher, or to write. 
He is sent to have his whole being—body, 
mind, and moral nature—improved and 
prepared for the active duties of social life. 

The child should be treated and trained 
in strict regard to the principles of justice. 


» I have often thought I should like to see a 


treatise on the justice which the teacher 
owes to his pupils and they to him. It is 
impossible to estimate the evil effects of un- 
just punishment or unmerited severity.— 
One harsh word at the wrong moment— 
one sneer in the spirit of vindictiveness—may 
sink deep into the pupil’s soul, and bring 
forth, in after years, its legitimate but sad 
fruits in his character. 

We learn more by example than by pre- 
cept. I mean not that you should wholly 
abstain from explaining the necessity and 
propriety of moral and religious duties, but 
that your office is not that of preaching.— 
It is rather, in questions of morality, that 
of influencing by example. Be not as they 
who load others with burthens “which they 
themselves touch not with one of their fin- 
gers.” Let the teacher think: Havel 
done any wrong to my school to-day? Have 
I taken the golden rule for my guide in all 
things? Let me forget that I am a man, 
or a woman, and recover again my child’s 
heart. How would I have felt had I been 
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thus and thus treated? Had I thought 
then, as I do now, would those unkind 
words have been spoken? Thus alone can 
we realize the necessity of a proper treat- 
ment of children in school. 

There are two kinds of pupils in every 
school. On the one hand, are those pre- 
cocious beings, whose early development is 
too frequently the cause of premature death. 
Do you know why such children are often 
led to an early grave? It is because their 
susceptible spirits were urged on so rapidly 
that the body sunk under the effort. Oh! 
when you have pupils of this kind, remem- 
ber that you are entrusted with blessed 
ones, whom it is your duty to fit, not for 

e tomb, but for a long and useful life on 
earth. Minister not to their morbid intel- 
lectual appetite. Always touch gently these 
spirits which, like the Aolian harp, respond 
1» the slightest impulse. 

On the other hand, are the slow and the 
‘ull—they who are called dunces—block- 
heads. But let us remember that they are 
of God’s making; that they possess just so 
much of intellect as they ‘ir Creator has 
thought fit to give them. If there are any 
in the family, the school, or the college, 
more deserving than any others, of our no- 
blest, warmest and truest benevolence, they 
are such, and their improvement is not to 
be despaired of. They are slow, but often 
sure. Some of the most useful men the 
world has ever seen were dull and unprom- 
ising in school. 
blockheads, but by their humble and in- 
domitable industry finally were crowned 
with pre-eminent success. When we think 
of their state, their difficulties, and the re- 
sult of kindness and patience towards them, 
is it not desirable in the highest degree, to 
be the means of raising these barren minds 
to intelligence, and to a useful activity !— 
This, though the process may be slow, can 
be done. Youcan do it. Every teacher 
who has tact and patieyce, ean do it. He 
san make the wilderness and solitary place 
glad, and the desert to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. And is it not a noble charity 
to show those who believe that they are 
forgotten by God and man, that you feel 
for them—that you have confidence in their 
capabilities—that you have faith in their 
efforts and resolutions ? 


; 
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They were stigmatised as > 


I remember, it is now more than thirty 
years ago, that a black man came to me to 
be taught to read. He said he desired to 
be a minister of the gospel. Often have I 
seen him, on the coldest day in winter, with 
the drops of perspiration on his brow, labor- 
ing and toiling to make out those simple 
elements of knowledge which a child would 
accomplish almost by intuition. Often, too, 
was I tempted to despair; and yet three 
months had not passed when the barrier 
which obstructed his mental progress seem- 
ed to pass away, as if by enchantment; 
and four years more had not elapsed, be- 
fore he was duly authorized to proclaim the 
truths of the Gospel. Often since have I 
heard him preach in strains that would 
have done no dishonor to Massillon or Bos- 
suet; because his words were those of 
strong common sense, and were the free, 
earnest outpourings of a generous, pious, 
devoted soul. One instance of this kind 
should prevent us from ever giving up hope 
or relaxing our efforts. 

What is the proper treatment of vicious 
pupils? Is it to hold them up to the ridi- 
cule and gaze of their school-fellows? Is 
it to abandon them to the sneers and scorn 
of the world? Surely if we adopt this 
course, we have not sat at the feet of Him 
who came to save the lost. We should 
remember that a teacher’s heart ought to 
be like the father’s heart. When the pro- 
fligate son returned, his father was on the 
watch for him, and saw him a great way 
off. So should it be with the teacher.— 
He should never despair of the perverse or 
the vicious; for so long as their heavenly 
father permits them to live, we have a right 
to suppose that he designs them to be of 
some use, and we should strive to fit them 
for it. 

What is the true function of an Educa- 
tor? Itis, as I have said, to form charac- 
ter. He should constantly have in view 
some great model to which he should en- 
deavor to elevate the aim of his pupils— 
That of Washington, the father of our lib- 
eral institutions, is a noble example to be 
copied. It is remarkable in every respect. 
His greatness is founded on the perfect in- 
dependence of his mind, on his pure mor- 
ality, on Me wisdom, on the indomitable 
constancy of his soul, and on his undevia- 
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ting patriotism. He may well be styled 
the man of men. How different might 
have been the history of this country, if, 
instead of Washington, the youth of the 
land had Napoleon or Louis Napoleon, to 
look to as their model—whose sole selfish 
principle of action was that of taking care 
of self. Itis a blessing which we do not 
sufficiently appreciate, that the founder of 
our institution, is by his virtues, entitled to 
the unbounded love and veneration which 
we pay to a good and wise father. 

Take such a character and set it before 
the minds of your pupils, as an example 
worthy of imitation. Describe Washing- 
ton, and say, “My children, this is what 
you must strive to be. I do not mean that 
you must endeavor to be a General or Pre- 
sident of the United States; but to be vir- 
tuous, honest, truthful and industrious like 
him.” Remember and impress upon them 
that the glory of his achievements consists 
not in gratified ambition or in success, but 
in his spotless and almost unexampled 
worth. 

If you draw near and examine closely 
the pyramid of that majestic character 
which now towers on high, and whose com- 
ing triumph is that of working out the in- 
dependence of the nations by the influence 
of its example, you will find on one side of 
its base the word Justice—that justice 
which renders “to Czsar the things which 
are Czesar’s, and to God the things which 
are God’s ;” on another you will see /orce— 
force of will—with endurance, perseverance 
and fortitude, and every quality that ena- 
bles man to overcome and to accomplish; 
and on another you will discover Prudence 
—that forecast which ever provides for 
emergencies. You will perceive all the ele- 
ments of that perfect character which should 
ever be held up as the best human exam- 
plar. 

It is evident that we are made for action 
—to work for God and man. We come 
here not as the mere superintendents of 
the labor of cthers, but as doers; and the 
teacher, especially, should hold this truti: 
in view, and labor for the formation of per- 
fect character. . God has brought none in- 
to this world who are devoid of its elements. 
They are to be found in every one’s soul; 
and they can be developed to a greater or 
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less extent. In every human being you can 
by prayer and pains in Christ Jesus, 
strengthen the consciousness of right, un- 
fold the reflecting powers, and develope 
that patient effort, which is industry. In 
doing this, you have done your work; you 
have educated the child. He then goes 
forth enabled to prepare for the great pur- 
poses of life and of eternity. 

Has it ever occurred to you that even in 
teaching a child to read, there is a proper 
and improper mode? The methods are 
very far apart and no less different in their 
effects upon character. By one the child 
may be made to honor his teacher—to de- 
sire todo as he wishes him—to resemble 
him, and at the same time to love good 
books. He may also be made to think, 
which is of far more importance than that 
he should read ever so well without under- 
standing. It is far better that, by reading 
a few books, he should learn to think, ac- 
quire a taste for the beautiful and the pure, 
and, above ail things, a love for goodness, 
than that he should possess a superficial 
knowledge of many beoks and a smattering 
of many branches. And if you have done 
all this in the simple act of teaching to read, 
as you may do, what have you not accom- 
plished? You have done what many col- 
leges have not done for their graduates.— 
Who does not know that many of these 
graduates love not their books, nor purity, 
nor goodness nor their teachers; but on the 
contrary often carry with them through life 
an implacable hatred for all. 

The other and wrong mode is to teach by 
rote, without thought—by the fear of the 
rod and only with reference to apparent 
progress in the mere mechanism of the art. 
You may be assured that the time will 
come when the teacher’s selection of the 
one or the other mode, will show its fruits 
in the character of the pupil, for good or 
for evil. 

Many think that the common school can 
be elevated to the grade of an University. 
But I am speaking to teachers, who know 
the fallacy of this notion. You know that 
the lowly foundations of knowledge must 
first be laid before the lofty edifice can be 
erected; and that this indispensable work 
is your momentous task, and requires time, 
and patience and labor. In the construc- 
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tion of a railway, we may accelerate the 
task by increasing the force applied, but 
the process of educating the human mind 
is one that cannot be thus hastened. 

Neither is it the business of education to 
make human encyclopzedias, but to confer 
upon each the means, the taste, and the 
habit of self-improvement; and this dis- 
tinction should always be kept in view by 
the teacher.” 

‘*Remember you are teaching living im- 
ages of their Maker. Trifle not with their 
warm hearts—their tender but fast-matu- 
ring minds—their immortal souls! 

Make yourselves so useful—so necessary 
—that the people among whom you labor, 
will not consent to part with you. Were all 
teachers duly impressed with their own 
mighty power and responsibility, not two 
years would roll away before such a change 
would be wrought upon public opinion, that 
they would have no cause to complain of 
being undervalued. The drones and mere 
hirelings would be driven out of the the 
profession, no longer to disgrace its name 
or impede its progress. 

That man who is aware of and equal to 
all the responsibilities of this noble calling, 
however humble his rank in it, has indeed 
acquired the true secret of an honorable 
life and a glorious death. 

The Persian poet Hafiz has a beautiful 
passage expressive of this idea. I cannot 
repeat the words, but will attempt to give 
the substance: The hour is described when 
the infant, just introduced into life, comes, 
the sole one who weeps and grieves, into 
the midst of a delighted and rejoicing cir- 
cle of relatives. The point of time is then 
contrasted with that other hour, when, after 
an useful and conscientious life, the same 
person is about to leave the world. Then, 
conscious of rectitude and desirous of rest, 
he smiles at the prospect before him, while 
all around mourn. The exhortation, almost 
worthy of Christian ifspiration, is, that 
each shall so pass through life, that on 
reaching the end of his pilgrimage, he may 
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be deeply and sincerely mourned by those 


whom he served and benefited.” 





A change in fortune hurts a wise man no 
more than a change in the moon. 


The Ivy in the Dungeon. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





The ivy in a dungeon grew, 

Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew; 
Its palid leafiets only drank 

Cave moistures foul and odors rank. 


But through the dungeon-grating high 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky; 4 

It slept upon the grateful floor 

In silent gladness evermore. 


The ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all its fibres to the root: 
It felt the light—it saw the ray— 
It strove to blossom into day. 


It grew, it crept, it pushed, it clumb— 
Long had the darkness been its home; 
And in the currents of the air, 

Its tender branches flourished fair. 


It reached the beam—it thrilled—it curled— 
It blessed the warmth that cheers the world; 
It rose towards the dungeon bars— 

It looked upon the sun and stars. 


It felt the life of bursting Spring, 

It heard the happy skylark sing, 

It caught the breath of morns and eves, 
And woo’d the swallow to its leaves. 


By rains and dews and sunshine fed, 
Over the outward wall it spread; 
And in the day-dream waning free, 
It grew into a steadfast tree. 


Upon that solitary place 

Its verdure threw i. grace, 
The mating birds became ‘its guests, 
And sang its praises from their nests. 


Would’st know the moral of the rhyme? 
Behold the heavenly light! and climb, 
To every dungeon comes a ray 

Of God’s interminable day. 





GramMar I:itustratev.—Mr. Seth T. 
Hurd, a celebrated lecturer on English 
Grammar, in explaining to his pupils that 
the Noun was the foundation of all the 
other parts of speech, said it was like the 
bottom wheel of a factory, being that on 
which all the other parts of speech depen- 
ded, in the same manner as the upper 
wheels of a factory depended on the lower 
one. Having occasion afterwards to exam- 
ine his pupils in parsing, he asked a stout 
lad, “What is a Noun?” when the other 
replied, and with an air of entire confi- 
dence, “It’s the bottom-wheel of a factory.” 
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WONDERS OF SOUND. 





Sound goes much quicker in water— 
nearly four times as quick as in air, and in 
solids from ten to twenty times quicker— 
so that if you make a splash in the water 
at one end of a pond, the fish would hear 
you much sooner than a boy standing at 
the opposite side would do. 

Now, in order that you may understand 
how well solid bodies convey sounds, the 
next time you see a solid log of timber not 
very knotty nor irregular in the grain, at 
the saw-mill or carpenter’s shop, set one of 
the boys to scratch at one end of it, and 
the rest of you go and listen at the other. 
Try the same on a block of stone, of mar- 
ble, &e. 

But perhaps this will amuse you more: 
when you see the kettle on the fire, and 
you cannot tell whether it boils or not, place 
one end of the poker on the lid, the other 
to your ear, and it will tell you. So if you 
strike with a hammer on a solid wall at one 
end, and some of you go and fix your ears 
against the other, you will most likely hear 
the sound of the blow twice—the first go- 
ing along the wall you may call the wall- 
wave (coming more quickly,) the second, a 
little after, through the air, coming with the 
air-wave. ‘Try if you can hear two reports 
of the same knock by tapping witha ham- 
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mer at the end of a log of wood—one along 


the wood, the other along the air. 
You have haard of the savages, who, 
when they think their enemies are near, lie 


down on the ground, and, by applying their ‘ 


ears to it, can judge of the distance, and 
hear sooner than through the air. 

There is also a way of ascertaining the 
approach of a locomotive on a Railroad, 
but I will not mention it, as it is never safe 


to be much in the range of these monsters, ‘ 


except when they are before us. 

Did you ever hear what is called an echo ? 

Supposing you were to clap your hands 
violently together, that creates a wave in 
the air which carries the sound along with 
it; now, if this wave happen to meet with 
a wall or a rock, or any obstacle in its way, 
it is checked and beat back, and so brings 
the sound with it a second time to your 
ear; and again, after passing you, if it met 
with the same sort of obstacle on the other 
side, it would be sent back again, and so 


strike on your ear in passing and repassing, 
losing a little every time, until it entirely 
died away. This would be called an echo, 
People living in a flat country have not so 
many opportunities of observing it. as those 
who inhabit a craggy and mountainous one 
like the Alps or Pyrenees. 
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BEADING ALOUD. 





Those who know how to read not only 
enjoy a great advantage themselves, but 
are able to give much enjoyment to others. 
To read to a sick parent, brother or sister, 
or friend, or to one whose sight has failed 
or been taken away, is to confer a great fa- 
vor. 

In order to do this we must learn to read 
well. Some persons can read well enough 
to understand what they read themselves, 
but when they read aloud for others to hear, 
it is difficult to understand them at all. 

Now there are two or three rules which 
are quite important, and which, if properly 
observed, will make our reading agreeable 
and intelligible to others. 

I. To read loud enough to be heard.— 
Some persons hold their heads down, as if 
they would rest the chin on the breast 
bone; others read with their lips scarcely 
open enough to breathe. We should use 
the same degree of loudness that we use in 
talking to the person, either asking or an- 
swering questions. 

Il. Zo read distinctly. Each word, lit- 
tle and great, needs to be pronounced. 
Some persons seem not to see the ‘ofs’ and 
the ‘ands,’ and the ‘fors’ and the ‘tos.’ They 


only catch here and there the chief words, 


aan 


and leave the hearers to suppose what 
comes between. We ought to give to those 
who hear us read, as good an opportunity 
to know what is printed in the book, as if 
they were looking on. 

Ill. Zo read slowly. In attempting to 
read fast, we fail to read loud or distinctly. 
If what we read is worth reading at all, it 
is worth reading properly, and if it is worth 
reading aloud, it is worth reading so as to 
be understood by those who hear. 

Will our young friends think of these 
three rules, and try to practise them?— 
Youth’s Penny Gazette, 
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FRANKLIN AND THE LANGUAGES. 


The following finely written tale, des- ‘ 


cribing an incident in the life of Franklin, 
will interest the reader. We publish it for 
the double reason that it is interesting in 
itself, and characteristic of that unique 
Philosopher and Statesman, and also inter- 
weaves with its thread of narrative, a very 
pleasant discussion of the question of the 
classics as an indispensable in a liberal ed- 
ucation. Franklin’s opposition to the dead 
languages, however, was modified and ju- 
dicious, rejecting them rather in connection 
with the education of young men whose 
age or circumstances would not allow of the 
many indispensable acquirements, if the pe- 
riod usually required were allotted to these. 





THE GOVERNOR AND THE PRINTER. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 


Franklin had just returned from assisting 
poor Collins to bed, when the Captain of 
the vessel] which had brought him to New 
York, stepped up and in a very respectful 
manner put a note into his hand. Ben 
opened it, not without some agitation, and 
read as follows: 

“G. Burnett’s compliments await young 
Mr. Franklin, and should be glad to have 
half an hour’s chat with him over a glass 
of wine.” 

“G. Burnett,” said Ben, “who can that 
be?” 

“Why ’tis the Governor,” replied the 
Captain, with a smile; “I have just been 
to see him with some letters I brought for 
him from Boston; and when I told him 
what a world of books you have, he express- 
ed curiosity to see you, and begged I would 
return with you to his palace.” 

Ben instantly set off with the Captain, 
but not without a sigh as he cast a look at 
the door of poor Collins’ bed-room, to think 
what an honor that wretched man had lost 
for the sake of two or three gulps of filthy 
grog. The Governor’s looks at the approach 
of Ben, showed somewhat a disappointment. 
He had, it seems, expected considerable 
entertainment from Ben’s conversation.— 


But his fresh and ruddy countenance 
showed him so much younger than he had 
counted on, that he gave up all his prom- 
ised entertainment as a lost hope. He re- 
ceived Ben, however, with great politeness, 
and, after pressing on him a glass of wine, 
took him into an adjoining room, which 
was his library, consisting of a large and 
well chosen selection. 

Seeing the pleasure which sparkled in 
Ben’s eyes, as he surveyed so many elegant 
authors, and thought of the rich stores of 
knowledge which they contained, the Gov- 
ernor, with a smile of complacency, as on 
a young pupil of science, said to him— 

“Well, Mr. Franklin, I am told by the 
Captain, here, that you have a fine collec- 
tion too.” 

“Only a trunk full, sir,” said Ben. 

“A trunk full sir?” replied the Governor, 
“why, what use can you have for so many 
books? Young people at your age, have 
seldom read beyond the tenth chapter of 
Nehemiab.” 

“I can boast,” replied Ben, “of having 
read a great deal beyond that, myself; but 
still I should be sory if I could not get a 
trunk full to read every six months.” 

At this the Governor, regarding him with 
a look of surprise, said: 

“You must then, though so young, be a 
scholar—perhaps a teacher of languages?” 

“No, sir,” replied Ben, “I know no lan- 
guage but my own.” 

“What, not Latin or Greek?” 

“No, sir, not a word of either.” 

“Why, don’t you think them necessary ?” 

“T don’t set myself up as a judge—but 
I should not suppose them necessary.” 

“Aye? well I should like to hear your 
reasons,” 

“Why, sir, I am not competent to give 
reasons that may satisfy a gentleman of 
your learning, but the following are the 
reasons with which I satisfy myself. T look 
on the language, sir, merely as arbitrary 
sounds or characters, whereby men commu- 
nicate their ideas to each other. Now I 
already possess a language which is capa- 
ble of conveying more ideas than I shall 
ever acquire. Were it not wiser in me to 
improve my time in sense through that one 
language, than waste it in getting mere 
sounds through fifty languages, even if I 
could learn as many.” 
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Here the Governor paused a moment, 
though not without a little red in his cheeks, 
for having put Ben and chapter tenth of Ne- 
hemiah so close together. However, catch- 
ing a new idea, he took another start. 

“Well, but my dear sir, you certainly 
differ from the learned world, which is, you 
know, decidedly in favor of the languages.” 

“I would not wish wantonly to differ 
from the learned world,” said Ben, “espe- 
cially when they maiutain opinions that 
seem to be founded on truth. But when 
this is not the case, to differ from them I 
have ever thought my duty; and especially 
since I studied Locke.” ; 

“Locke!” cried the Governor with sur- 
prise, “you studied Locke ?” 

“Yes, sir, I studied Locke on the Under- 
standing, three years ago, when I was thir- 
teen!” 

“You amaze me, sir. You study Locke 
on the Understanding at thirteen!” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 


“Well, and pray at what college did you , 


study Locke at thirteen? for at Cambridge 
college in old England, where I got my 
education, they never allowed the senior 
class to look at Locke until eighteen.” 

“Why, sir, it was my misfortune never to 
be at college or even at grammar school, 
except nine months when I was a child.” 

Here the Governor sprang from his seat 
and staring at Ben, cried out: 

“Never at college! well, and where— 
where did you get your education, pray ?” 

“At home, sir, in a tallow chandler’s 
shop.” 

“In a tallow chandler’s shop!” screamed 
the Governor. 

“Yes, sir, my father was a poor old tal- 
iow chandler, with sixteen children, and I 
was the youngest of all; at eight years of 
age he put me to school, but finding he 
could not spare the money from the rest of 
the children to keep me there, he tool me 
home in the shop, where I assisted him by 
twisting the candle wicks and filling the 
moulds all day, and at night I read by my- 
self. At twelve my father bound me to my 
brother, a printer in Boston, and then I 
worked there all day at the case and press, 
and again read by myself at night.” 

Here the Governor spanked his hands 
together, and put up a loud whistle, while 
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about in their sockets as if in a mighty 
mind to hop out. ; 

“Impossible, young man!” he exclaimed, 
“impossible, you are only sounding my cre- 
dulity. I can never believe the one-half 
of this.” Then turning to the Captain, he 
said—*“Captain, you are an intelligeut man, 
and from Boston; pray tell me, can this 
young man here be aiming at anything but 
to quiz me ?” 

“No, indeed, please your excellency,” 
replied the Captain, “Mr. Franklin is not 
quizzing you; he is saying what is really 
true, for lam acquainted with his father 
and family.” 

The Governor then turning to Ben, said, 
more moderately, “well, my dear wonder. 
ful boy, I ask your pardon, and now pray 
tell me, for I feel a stronger desire than 
ever to hear your objection to learning the 
dead languages.” 

“Why, sir, I object to it principally on 
account of the shortness of human life— 
Taking them one with another, men do not 
live above forty years. Plutarch, indeed, 
only puts it at thirty-three. But say forty. 
Well, of this, ten years are lost in child- 
hood, before any boy thinks of a Latin 
grammar. This brings the forty down to 
thirty. Now of such a moment as this to 
spend five or six years to learn the dead 
languages, especially when all the best books 
in those languages are translated into ours, 
and besides, we already have more books 
on every subject than such short lived crea- 
tures can ever acquire, seems very prepos- 
terous.”” 

“Well, what are you to do with their 
great poets, Virgil and Homer, for exam- 
ple; I suppose you would not think of trans- 
lating Homer out of his rich native Greek 
into your poor homespun English, would 
you 99 
" «Why not, sir?” 

“Why I should as soon think of trans 
planting a pine apple from Jamaica to Bos- 
ton.” 

“Well, sir, a skillful gardner, with his hot- 
house, would give us nearly as fine a pine- 
apple as any in Jamaica. And so Mr. Pope, 
with his fine imagination, has given us Ho- 
mer in English, with more of his beauties 
than ordinary scholars would find in him 
by forty years study of the Greek. And 


his eye-balls, wild with surprise, rolled 2 besides, sir, if Homer were not translated, 
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Iam far from thinking it would be worth ‘ 
spending five or six years to learn to read 
him in his own language.” 

“You differ from the critics, Mr. Franklin, 
for they all tell us his beauties are inimita- 
ble.” 

“Yes, sir, and the naturalist tell us that 
the beauties of the basilisk are inimitable.” 

“The basilisk, sir! Homer compared with 
the basilisk! I really don’t understand you 
sir.” 

“Why, I mean, sir, that as the basilisk is 
the more to be dreaded from the beautiful 
skin which covers its poison, so is Homer 
for the bright coloring he throws over bad 
characters and passions. Now, as I don’t > 
think the beauties of poetry are compara- 5 
ble to those of philanthropy, nor a thou- 
sandth part so important to human happi- § 
ness, | must confess I dread Homer, es- ¢ 
pecially as the companion of youth. The 
humane and gentle virtues are certainly the 
greatest charms and sweetness of life— 
And I suppose, sir, you would hardly think 
of sending your son to Achilles to learn 
these.” 

“I agree he has too much revenge in his 
composition.” 

“Yes, sir, and when painted in the colors 
which Homer’s glowing fancy lend, what 4 
youth but must run the most imminent risk 
of catching a spark of bad fire from such a 
blaze as he throws upon his pictures.” 

“Why, this, though an uncommon view 
of the subject, is, I confess an ingenious 
one Mr. Franklin; but surely ’tis over- 
strained.” 

“Not at all, sir; we are told from good 
authority, that it was the reading of Homer 
that first put it into the head of Alexander 
the Great to become a HERO; and after him 
of Charles XII. What millions have been 
slaughtered by these two great butchers is 
not known, but still probably not a tithe of 
what have perished in duels between indi- 
viduals, from pride and revenge nursed by 
reading Homer.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the Governor, “I ney- 
er heard the prince of bards treated in this 
way before. You must certainly be singu- 
larin your charges against Homer.” 

“I ask your pardon, sir; I have the hon- 
or to think of Homer exactly as did the 
greatest philosopher of antiquity. 1 mean 
Plato, who strictly forbade the reading of % 


Homer in his republic. And yet Plato was 
a heathen. I don’t boast myself as a Christ- 
ian; and yet I am shocked at the inconsis- 
tency of our Latin and Greek teachers 
(generally Christians and divines too,) wh 
can one day put Homer into the hands of 
their pupils, and in the midst of their reci- 
tations can stop them short, to point out di- 
vine beauties and sublimities which the 
poet gives to his hero in the bloody work of 
slaughtering the poor Trojans; and the 
next day take them to church to a discourse 
from Christ on the blessedness of meekness 
and forgiveness. No wonder that hot liy- 
ered young men thus educated, despise 
meekness and forgiveness as a coward’s 
virtues, and nothing so glorious as fighting 
duels and blowing out brains.” 

Here the Governor came to a pause, like 
a gamester at his last trump. But perceiv- 
ing Ben cast his eye on a splendid copy of 
Pope, he suddenly seized that as a fine op- 
portunity to turn the conversation. So, 
stepping up, he placed his hand on his 
shoulder, and in a very familiar manner 
said: 

“Well, Mr. Franklin, there’s an author I 
am sure you will not quarrel with—an au- 
thor that I think you will pronounce fault- 
It would puzzle you, I suspect, keen 
as you are, to point out one.” 

“Well, sir,” said Ben, hastily turning to 
the place, “what do you think of this fa- 
mous couplet of Pope’s— 


less. 


Immodest words admit of no defense, 

For want of decency is want of sense,” 
“T see no fault there. 
‘No—indeed!” replied Ben. “Why now 
to my mind a man can ask no better excuse 
for any thing he does wrong than his want 
of sense.” 
” «How so?” 

“Well sir, if I might presume to alter a 
line in this great poet, I would do it in this 
way: 


” 


Immodest words admit of this defense, 

For want of decency is want of sense.” 
Here the Governor caught Ben in his 

i 1" + > " . 
arms, as a delighted father would his son, 
calling out at the same time to the Captain: 
“How greatly 1 am obliged to you, si 
for bringing me to acquaintance with this 
charming youth! Oh, what a delightful 
thing it would be for us to converse with 
such a vf achtly youth as he. But th, 
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worst of it is, most parents are blind as bats 
to the true glory and happiness of their 
children. Most parents never look higher 
for their sons, than to see them delving like 
muck-worms for money, or hopping about 
like jay birds in fine feathers. Hence their 
conversation is no better than froth or non- 
sense.” 

After several other handsome compli- 
ments on Ben, and the Captain expressing 
a wish to be going, the Governor shook 
hands with Ben, begging at the same time, 


that he would forever consider him one of ? 


his fastest friends, and also never to come 
to New York without coming to see him. 





The Clock and the Dial. 


Tt happened on a cloudy morn 
A self-conceited clock, in scorn, 
A dial thus bespoke : 
“ My learned friend ! if in thy power 
Tell me exactly what’s the hour ; 
1 am upon the strike.” 





The modest dial thus replied :-— 

“That point I cannot now decide, 
The sun is in the shade ; 

My information drawn from him, 

I wait till bis enlivening beam 
Shall be again display’d.” 


“Wait for him, then !”? returned the clock. 
“T am not that dependent block 
His counsel to implore ; 
One wirding serves me for a week, 
And, hearken! how the truth I speak, 
Ding! ding! ding! ding! Just four.” 


While thus the boaster was deriding, 
And magisterially deeiding, 

A sun-beam, clear and strong, 
Showed on the line three quarters more ; 
And that the clock in striking four, 

Had told his story wrong. 


On this the dial calmly said :— 

(More prompt to advise than to upbraid) 
“Friend, go, be regulated ! 

Thou answerest without hesitation, 

Brt he who trusts thy calculation 
Will frequently be cheated. 


“Observe my practice. Shun pretence. 
Not confidence, but evidence 
An answer meet supplies ; 
Blush not to say, ‘I cannot tell,’ 
Not speaking much, but speaking well 
Denotes the truly wise.” 





If every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many wouldour pity share 

Who raise our envy now. 








Tue Fox ovtwitrep>—A Fasie.—A fox, 
observing some fowls at rest, wished to gain 
access to them “I have,” said he, “charm- 
ing news to tell you. All animals have 
agreed to preserve peace: come down and 
celebrate with me this treaty.” 

An old cock, who was on his guard, 
looked around and said: “I will ask the 
two dogs that are coming all about it.” 
Reynard took to his heels. “What,” ex. 
claimed the cock, “is there not peace set- 
tled amongst us ?” 

“There is,” replied the fox, “but those 
, dogs may not have heard of it.” 

{ 





A Brieut Boy.—The following dialogue 
recently occurred between a mistress of a 
village school and a scholar. 

“James, if you take three from five, how 
many will remain ?’ 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” replied the boy, 
biting his thumb nail. ; 

“Not know? If five birds were singing 
on a tree, and a naughty boy should firea 
gun and kill three, how mapy would be 
left ?”” 

“None,” was the prompt reply. 

“Why, yes, there would be some left, 
wouldn’t there ?” 

“No, I should think not, because the 
others fly away.” 
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GovERNMENT OF THE TEMPER.—It is 
as much the duty of teachers to endeavor 
to improve the tempers and manners of 
their pupils, as it is to cultivate their intel- 
lects. How is this to be done? Certainly 
not by setting before them examples of ill- 
humor. Not by continual scolding, up- 
braiding, fault-finding, the use of harsh and 
menacing language, and a vindictive spirit. 
Would not a method of Government like 
this, inevitably create, in all under its bale- 
ful influence, a corresponding spirit result- 
ing in obstinacy, indifference and disobedi- 

? Human nature is the same in every 
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ence: 
period of life—in the child as in the adult. 
Threatening, disparaging, and_ irritating 
language cannot fail of producing its natu- 
ral effect upon the temper and manners of 
the pupil, rendering him morose, obstinate, 
and imprudent; and thus creating the very 
necessity of corporal punishment, which it 
is so desirable to avoid.— Guilford. 
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From the Ohio School Journal. 
CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 
Directions and Instructions for the Teach- 
ers of Cincinnati Central School. 





BY H. H. BARNEY, THE PRINCIPAL. 





1. They shall endeavor to understand 
thoroughly whatever they attempt to teach, 
so as not to be constantly chained down to 
the text-book : to this end they shall make 
such a special preparation for each lesson, 
that they could recite it themselves, as 
readily and accurately as they would desire 
their pupils to do it. 

2. They are to teach the subject, and not 
the book; to point out the practical bearing 
and uses of the thing taught, and make it 
so familiar by repetition, as to fix it deeply 
and permanently in the mind; for what is 
worth learning at all, is worth learning thor- 
oughly and completely. 

3. They are to assign no larger portion 
for each recitation than the class, with due 
diligence, can easily master, and then in- 
sist upon its being learned so perfectly that 
it can be repeated without the least hesita- 
tion; until this is done, no new portion is to 
be given out. 

4. They are to explain each new lesson 
assigned, if necessary, by familiar remarks 
and illustrations, that every pupil may 
know, before he is sent to his seat, what he 
is expected to do.at the next recitation, and 
how it is to be done, to the end that he may 
study understandingly, and, therefore, with 
spirit and pleasure, and make rapid pro- 
gress, 

5. They are to require all rules and de- 
finitions, together with the more important 
parts of each subject of study, to be accu- 
rately committed to memory, and the whole 
wrought into the understanding as well as 
the memory of the pupil, by questions and 
familiar illustrations adapted to his capaci- 
ty, until he has completely mastered it. 

6. They are not to use during recitation 
the text-book themselves, excepting for an 
occasional reference, nor permit it to be ta- 
ken to the recitation seat to be referred to 
by the pupils, excepting in the case of a 
parsing exercise, the translation of a lan- 
guage, or the solution of mathematical 
problems; and even in the latter case, they 
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are required to assign many problems of 
their own preparing, or those selected from 
kindred text-books, involving an application 
of what the pupils have learned to the bus- 
iness of life; for the reason that they will 
be likely to possess more enimation them- 
selves, and enkindie a correspondingly in- 
creased vivacity of spirit in the minds of 
their pupils, than if obliged to follow the 
very letter of the book. 

7. They are to. understand many more 
subjects than they are required to teach, 
that they may be able at all times to give 
much oral, collateral, and indirect instruc- 
tion, and be furnished on every subject 
with copious illustration and instructive an- 
ecdote; to this end, they are expected to 
pursue, daily, a regular course of profes- 
sional reading and study. 

8. They are not to do for their pupils 
what they, with proper explanation, can do 
for themselves, or what some member of 
their class can do for them; they are not 
to carry their explanation so far as to su- 
persede the very effort on the part of their 
pupils, which it should be the design of 
such explanations to encourage; but they 
may diminish or shorten difficulties, divide 
and subdivide a difficult process, until the 
steps become so short that the pupil can 
take them without difficulty. 

9. They must endeavor to arouse and 
fix the attention of the whole class, and to 
occupy and bring into action as many of 
the faculties of their pupils as possible. 
They are never to proceed with the recita- 
tion without the attention of the whole 
class, nor go round the class, with the reci- 
tation always in the same order, or in regu- 
lar rotation; but to change the order fre- 
quently, selecting here and there a pupil, 
who may chance to be listless at the mo- 
ment, so that all may be compelled, as it 
were, to be attentive, and ready to recite at 
any moment. 

10. They are to exhibit proper animation 
themselves, manifesting a lively interest in 
the subject taught, avoiding all heavy, plod- 
ding movements, all formal routine in 
teaching, lest the pupil be dull and drow- 
sy, and imbibe the notion that he studies 
only to recite, using his text-book as mere 
words, and having but little idea of any pur- 
pose of acquirement, beyond mere recita- 
tion. 
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11. They must require of their pupils, at 
all times, prompt and accurate recitations, 
under penalty of detention after the close 
of the regular school hours, to make up 
the deficit. They are to endeavor to use 
language fluently and correctly, and to ac- 
quire a facility at explanation, a tact at dis- 
cerning and solving difficulties; they must 
endeavor so to unfold, direct, and strength- 
en the mind as to bring out all its powers 
into full and harmonious action, and so to 
superintend the growth of the moral, men- 
tal, and physical faculties, as to develope 
them symmetrically, and fashion the whole 
into beauty and loveliness as they grow. 

12, With respect to most subjects of 
study, they are required to have their pu- 
pils recite by analysis —that is, to give, in 
their own language, a general outline, a con- 
secutive synopsis, of the subject matter of 
the lesson; to be followed by general, ap- 
propriate, original questions, pointing out 
and illustrating its practical bearing, excit- 


ing curiosity and awakening thought; but ‘ 


in no case are the questions in the margin 
or at the end of the sections of the text- 
book, to be used, excepting for the purpose 
of an occasional review. 

13. They are to keep a daily record of 
the merit of each pupil’s recitation, his de- 
portment, cleanliness, and the number of 
times absent or tardy; the quality of merit 
of each recitation or exercise being marked 
at the time of its performance, on a scale 
varying from 10 to 0; 10 denoting perfect; 
8, good; 6, tolerable; 4, quite poor; and 
0, an entire failure; to make a monthly ab- 
stract of the same, and transmit it to the 
parent or guardian, to be signed by him, 
aud then returned by the pupil to the 
teacher. 
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14. They are not to rely too much upon } 
simultaneous recitation, as it often takes | 


away all individuality, making the pupil su- 
perficial, by causing him to rely on others, 
tempting him to indolence, by preventing 
his deficiencies from standing out by them- 
selves, and consoling him with the reflection 
that he has been able to conceal his want 
of thoroughness. It may be resorted to, 
however, for the purpose of giving, occa- 


ing and exciting, when dull and drowsy, or 
for the purpose of fixing in the mind impor- 


$$$, 


and measures, the declension of nouns and 
pronouns, the conjugation, synopsis and jn- 
flection of verbs, ete.; and also, in certain 
spelling, reading, elocutionary, or orthopho- 
nic exercises, where the object is to embol- 
den the pupils, to induce them to let out 
their voices, that their muscles of articula- 
tion may be strengthened, and all the vo- 
cal organs become well developed, and the 
voice rendered full-toned, firm and harmo- 
nious. 

15. They must not attempt to teach too 
many things at once, nor allow their pupils 
to direct their own studies, nor attend to ex- 
traneous business in school hours, nor oc- 
cupy too much time in conversing with vis. 
itors, nor make excuses to their visitors for 
the defects of their classes, nor use low and 
degrading epithets, nor wound the sensibili- 
ties of a dull scholar by disparaging com- 
parisons. 

16. They are required to see that their 
pupils move to and from the recitation room 
in a particular order, and always occupy the 
same place on the recitation seat, that if 
any one be absent, it can be detected at 
once, and the cause, if necessary, be im- 
mediately inquired into, and the proper en- 
try made in the class registry, without call- 
ing the entire roll. 





The Signs of Prosperity. 





Where spades grow bright, and idle swords grow 
dull ; 

Where goals are empty, and where barns are full ; 

Where church-paths are with frequent feet out- 
worn; 

Law court-yards weedy, silent and forlorn ; 

Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride; 

Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 

Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 

A happy people and well-governed State. 





Newsrarer Biunpers.—Proof-readers 
sometimes occasion most ludicrous mistakes 
in the papers. The John Bull relatesa 
couple of instances in its own experience; 
“About two years since, we represented 


’ Mr. Peel as having joined a party of ‘fiends’ 
in Hampshire, for the purpose of shooting 
sionally, variety to the exercises, of arous- , 


| 


‘peasants ;’ and only last week, in a Scotch 
paper, we saw it gravely stated that a ‘sur- 
geon’ was taken alive in the river, and sold 


tant definitions, useful tables of weights / to the inhabitants at 6d. and 10d. per lb.” 
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Ancient Parer Monzy.—Paper money 
is, by several travelers, stated to have been 
current in China during the times of the 
Mogul emperors, or of the regal tribe of 
Yu. Marco Polo gives the following ac- 
count of it:—“It is made of the finest in- 
nermost bark of the mulberry tree, rubbed 
and stamped, and made up with sizing so 
as to resemble cotton paper. These coins 
are all black, of an oblong square form, 
and are made with great preciseness and 
formality, every officer engaged in the pro- 
cess putting his mark on each piece; and, 
last of all, the intendant appointed by the 
emperor, makes a stamp upon it with red 
cinnabar, from which stamp it receives its 
value and currency. The counterfeiting of 
this coin is punishable with death, as is the 
refusing it, and all payments are made in 
it.” 





COFFEE AND PEPPER. 


In extent, Javais about 700 miles in 
length, and in width varies from 80 to 140. 
Its area is less than 20,000 square miles. 
The face of the country is more or less bro- 
ken by mountains, but the soil generally is 
rich and productive. 

The products are rice, sugar, coffee, 
pepper, spices, and a profusion of the finest 
tropical fruits. We were much _inter- 
ested in seeing some of these tropical pro- 
ductions growing. Coffee is cultivated here 
to as great perfection as in almost any other 
part of the world. It grows on large bushes 
that very much resemble our larger chink- 
apin bushes, and the grains of coffee are 
formed, two in a berry, about the size and 
shape of our common plum. The skin of 
the berry is about as thick as that of the 





plum, and the color, when ripe, that of a { 


pale scarlet. ‘The bush is very productive. 
Every branch is loaded with the berries, 
which grow two in a place on opposite sides 
from each other, and abouf every inch and 
a half apart. When ripe, the skin bursts 
open, and the grains of coffee fall out on 
the ground. 
Spread something under the bush and 
Shake the coffee down. After the outer 
skin is taken off, there remains a kind of 
husk over each kernel, which is broken off, 
after being well dried iu the sun, by heavy 
rollers. The coffee after this, needs win- 
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But a more general way is to , 
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nowing in order to be freed from the bro- 
ken particles of the husk. It has been said 
by some writers, that one bush taken with 
another, will not average more than a pound 
of coffee; but it seemed to me, though I 
could only judge from appearances, that 
this was too small an allowance for each 


bush. 


Black Pepper is also raised, to some ex- 
tent, on the island of Java; but Sumatra, 
which lies just across the straits, is by far 
the most celebrated for this commodity. 
Her pepper is, perhaps, the finest and most 
abundant of any country in the world. 

Black pepper grows on a vine, very much 
like our grape vine, and the pepper vine- 
yards remind me much of our American 
vineyards of grapes. The pepper grape 
grows and looks, when green, a good deal 
hke our currants. There is this difference, 
however, the currant has each its own dis- 
tinct stem, but the pepper has not. Each 
grain grows hard on to one common stem, 
just as each grain of Indian corn does on the 
cob, or husk, as Virginians incorrectly would 
say. The color of pepper when first ripe, 
is almost a bright red, and changes to the 
dead black, common to us, by being ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun. 

The famous white pepper is nothing more 
than the common black, with the outer 
skin taken off. It is first soaked until the 
skin bursts open, which is then rubbed off, 
and the grain dried. The white, therefore, 
is not considered so pungent as the black, 
though it is nicer and more expensive, as 
more labor is necessary in order to prepare 
it. 





A Tuovcntru, Craracter.—Accustom 
a child, as soon as it can speak, to narrate 
his little experiences, his chapter of acci- 
dents; his griefs, his fears, his hopes; to 
communicate what he has noticed in the 
world without, and what he feels strug- 
gling in the world within. Anxious to hav: 
something to narrate, he will be induced tc 
give attention to objects around him, and 
what is passing in the sphere of his in- 
struction; and to observe and note events 
will become one of his first pleasures. This 
is the groundwork of a thoughtful charac- 
ter. 
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EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


OUR EMBELLISHMENT. 


The engraving for this number, “The 
Little Family,” will speak for itself. It is 
an exquisite design, and finely executed. 
It adds to the expense of our publication, 
but our readers will say, no doubt, that it 
adds to its beauty still more. Our engra- 
vings for a volume, purchased singly, would 
much exceed the subscription price for a 
year. 





BOARD OF NATIONAL POPULAR EDUCATION, 


Many of our readers, in noticing our con- 
nection with the “Educationist,” and who 
have known us in the relation we have 
sustained to this Board, through our fre- 
quent educational visitations of the West, 
may be led to enquire, what connection, if 
any, the “Educationist” is to have with it. 

We answer; the same as with every in- 
telligent and generous form of effort in the 
noble cause of elevating, mentally and 
morally, the character of our country’s 
childhood and youth. The great central 
object of this enterprise is worthy of the 
fullest commendation and cheerful aid—it is 
to promote the moral culture of the young. 
The arrangements of this organization for 
obtaining and sending forth teachers to 
neighborhoods applying for its aid, are such 
as will almost invariably secure that stamp 
of intellect and morals calculated to act 
most genially upon the young minds under 
their influence. 

We shall probably be able, however, to 
give to all our subscribers, the entire annu- 
al publications of this Board, free of cost, 
in the form of extra Educationists, with 
other occasional communications to the 
friends of Education throughout the coun- 
try, from the same source. 


IOWA. 


STATE PROVISIONS FOR SCHOOLS, 


There are in Iowa, about one million of 
acres of land, set apart and to remain forever 
devoted to the support of public schools 
which with other lands already appropriated 
to the same purpose, are at the present time, 
worth two and a half millions of dollars; and 
are, with the increase of other property in 
the state, augmenting in value at a rate of 
not less than ten per cent. per annum— 
This gives to every township throughout 
the state, one square mile of land each— 
There are in the state, not less than five 
hundred and eighty public schools, with 
about the same number of teachers in actual 
employment, over two hundred and fifty of 
which are females. Truly Iowa does not 
intend to be least or last among the sisters 
in the great valley in the work of Education, 

MINNESOTA. 

The location of the Territorial University 
of Minnesota has been decided upon in fa- 
vor of St. Anthony. 
could have been made. 





No better selection 
St. Anthony is 
situated on the east side of the Mississippi, 
at the Falls, but a few miles above St 
Pauls, the present seat of government— 
The town site is upon a beautiful plain, ele- 
vated above the river by natural terraces of 
gentle ascent, each succeeded by its appro- 
priate plateau, affording a fine view of the 
river and the rich scenery of the Falls, with 
a most enchanting prospect of the prairies, 
diversified with groves and silver lakes, that 
stretch away in ocean-like vastness, west- 
ward towards the St. Peters valley, whose 
waters reach the Mississippi a few miles be- 
low. We learn that the University build- 
ing is to be erected immediately. The 
School Fund of the territory is ample, and 
has been so managed that it bids fair to se- 
cure to every child, free of expense, a good 
Common School Education. 











Ameren Churatonet. 





UCATIONAL ADDRESS. 





The following, with the compression we 
have given to the first part of it, is an ad- 
dress delivered before the Northern Indiana 
Teachers’ Institute, at its late session, by 
James S. Frazier, Esq., of Warsaw, Ia.— 
Its late arrival, compelled us to reduce it 
to its present limits. |The body of the ad- 
dress however, with the leading thoughts, 
is given nearly entire. It is a spirited pro- 
duction, and will be read with pleasure and 
profit by all, though intended more espe- 
dally for parents and teachers. 

The address opens with the announce- 
ment as a motto, of that memorable saying 
of Solomon: “ Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” The speaker takes the 
position, that the language quoted, is to be 
taken as literally true, and the fullest confi- 
dence entertained in regard to its fulfilment, 
upon the designated conditions of proper 
and adequate moral culture of childhood 
and youth. But he avers, that this great 
truth is among those received by multitudes 
with hesitation and doubt; that it is an age 
of skepticism, “although Science has kin- 
dled her beacon lights on the mountain tops, 
and pitched her tents among the husband- 
men in the valleys.” But so many things 
under her light, have been seen to fade into 
the airy fabric of visions, that in a darker 
period were regarded as true, that doubt 
now rests upon others of ¢eal practical cer- 
tainty, because also of long standing, and 
liable to be thought in the category with 
some that have perished. 

He sketched some characters, especially 
among parents, as giving evidences of prac- 
tical unbelief of this great truth. Such are 
they, who, professing piety themselves, send 
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forth into the world, the veriest loafers in 
the land, and most abandoned criminals 
that come before our courts of justice, and 
yet comfort themselves with thinking as 
well as sa: ing, that they have done all that 
precept and example, with the arts of per- 
suasion, reproof and restraint could do, and 
that too, with these practical indications of 
inefficient culture of their childhood, staring 
them in the face. 

After showing the application of the sub- 
ject to the case of teachers as well as pa- 
rents, with a moving appeal to the latter 
for their attention to do its behests, he intro- 
duces as the embodiment of what he aims 
to set forth, the following proposition : 

Our nature, to an indefinite extent, is sub- 
ject to be influenced by surrounding circum- 
stances: and at no period of our existence 
are we so susceptible to influence, so plastic, 
so absolutely within the control of others, 
as in infancy and childhood. To assert the 
contrary, is to deny facts developed in the 
dealings of God, the Creator, with man his 
creature, for he himself has sought to ao- 
complish this great end of training up man 
in the way he should go by the persuasion 
of surrounding influences, and not by com- 
pulsion. ‘ 

At this early period of his existence, he 
is placed by nature’s own ordinances, within 
the influence of others. He is material (so 
to speak,) out of which they will make 
something, even should they be disposed to 
avoid it. They will contribute to “ train 
him up,” either in the way he should go, or 
the way he should not go; so is it especial- 
ly with parents, wrless they should fly from 
their own offspring and abandon them to 
strangers, and thus violate ‘the instincts of 
their nature, laeerate their own bosoms, and 
still be none the Jess responsible. Gene- 
rally, however, they undertake the task, 
and “train them up” in some way. But 
how this is done in too many instances, let 
the results answer; and they will answer. 
This work cannot be slighted or neglected, 
or half performed, and the fact remain 
hidden, as we may hide from the eyes of 
men other misdeeds, but the futurre of the 
man, will tell the world how the child has 
been trained. 
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When born, man is of all creatures the 
most ignorant and helpless. All he will 
ever know, is to be learned. Instinct indeed 
impels him to receive sustenance, and to 
manifest the presence of pain, when he suf- 
fers it; but knowledge he has not: and yet 
of all creatures, he is capable of learning 
the most. Who can set bounds to his ca- 
pacities, or prescribe the limits which he 
may not overleap? He is finite, and may 
not span the Deity, or approach the infinite ; 
but his powers are indefinite, and none can 
mark the circle which he may not pass.— 
Unless trained, should he by any means live 
at all, he would be in the scale of intelli- 
gence, little above the higher orders of the 
unsentient creation. It is training then, 
that makes him really man. God gives 
only the capacity, but designs the remain- 
der to be accomplished, by training and tu- 
ition. And in placing that capacity under 
the control of others, he has urged to the 
work of training it aright, by all the obli- 
gations of parental affection, the motives of 
faudable pride, holy ambition, and a pious 
regard to duty; and superadded to these 
innumerable “inducements, and scattered 
through all the pages of his own revealed 
will, his commands upon the subject, and 
in every case, sanctioned his royal mandate, 
with his own promises, that will ever be 
found true, and which he cannot break; 
that if the child is so trained, nurtured and 
educated, he will not depart from the in- 
structions given when he is old. I appeal 
to all history and every man’s observation, 
for confirmation of the fidelity with which 
these promises have been fulfilled. The 
mother of the Gracchi led her sons along 
the paths of personal ambition, pointed 
them to the honors which the Roman pop- 
ulace could bestow, and taught them to 
appeal to blind passion. They followed 
that path, were borne along on the whirl- 
wind of her own creating, to the prize she 
had pointed out to the m—but that mother 
did nut see beyond, and discern the fate 
her training had prepared for her sons.— 
History tells the sequel. They were trained 
indeed, and in the way they should not go, 
but they did not depart from their early 
lessons. 
The father of Hannibal taught him to 
hate the very name of Rome, and caused 
him on the altar, to seal that hatred with a 
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solemn oath. These lessons were inter. 
woven with the very fibres of the young 
warrior’s heart and became a part of his 

nature—and mark the result! Ere long, 
the before impassable crests of the moun- 
tains were scaled, and the hosts of his peo- 
ple with Hannibal as their leader beleaguer- 
ed the very gates of the city, whose name 
was “ mistress of the world.” He also de- 
parted not from the way in which he was 
trained to go. 

Alexander accompanied his father, the 
insatiable Philip, with the veterans of Mac- 
edon, and slept in his tent, and at his feet 
imbibed the inspiration of his plans, Uni- 
versal dominion was his lesson, and when 
the world acknowledged him as its prince 
and conqueror, you have learned how faith- 
ful to his training was that scourge of fire, 
which was finally quenched in the bowl of 
Bacchus. 

Napoleon, as himself and all history tell 
us, acquired his peculiar character from his 
father and mother—and from the latter 
especially his military ambition and love of 
glory and power. Let Europe sacked, her 
kings his vassals, and the Isle of wooden 
walls as her chalky cliffs tremble for the 
safety of the nursing mother of the com- 
mon law, and the haughty mistress of the 
waves, answer how true was he to the les- 
sons of his youth, and if you would inquire 
whether asingle age exhausts the influence 
of one woman’s lessons, go now to the 
Boulevards, and the Palace of the Elysee, 
traverse the streets of Paris, and the tor- 
tuous highways to the departments, and 
see, at every step, traced with the finger of 
Treason and Perjury, and in the very life- 
blood of Liberty’s veins, upon the flag that 
once waved over the Republic, the narra- 
tive of the latest fruits of the teachings of 
asingle Corsican mother. Question. the 
press, once free, or interrogate the “ Tri- 
bune,” whence so lately the people’s voice 
went forth, and in their dumb, painful si- 
lence, read that the “ buzzard in the Ea- 
gle’s nest” is “the uncle’s nephew!” 

The Poet Byron, of whom it is said 

“He stooped to touch the loftiest thought,” 
was reared by a termagant mother, who 
would hurl at the head of her son not only 
her passionate imprecations but whatever 
article came handiest. Such was the ex- 
ample which that great mind had presented 




















for his imitation, a constant succession of 
varying and opposite passions; for he says 
he knew that at times his mother loved 
him. Many of his productions, though the 
greatest beauties are scattered through 
them, are unfit to be read, but all of them 
show that the mirror is not more faithful in 
reflecting the image of deformity or beau- 
ty, than is his life in proving that the man 
will go in the way of the child as marked 
out by his early training. 

But let us turn to other and brighter 
pictures, some which more directly, though 
not more forcibly support our prepositions. 

The mother of Washington is almost as 
well known, over the world, and especially 
where the English language is spoken, as is 
the “Father of his country” himself— 
Every school boy knows the story of the 
cherry tree and the hatchet. On none of 
the battle-fields of the Revolution did the 
true hero stand out more conspicuously 
than in that little domestic incident. The 
boy had been taught never under any cir- 
cumstances to tell a die, and in boyhood, as 
in all future life, he could not disregard the 
lesson. He always, in the proudest days of 
his life, when the plaudits of the world 
were resounding in his ears, and the prai- 
ses of his name were on every tongue, de- 
clared that his country owed it all to his 
faithful mother. He was possessed natu- 
rally of no greater mind perhaps than By- 
ron, and a writer on this subject has well 
conjectured, that if, in infancy, Byron and 
Washington had exchanged cradles, the 
American Liberator might have been the 
Poet, and the latter the “ Washington” of 
our War of Independence. 

Take another case. At the age of about 
four score years, after having spent sixty 
in his country’s service, and served one 
term as President of our Republic, having 
outlived all the malignity that had assailed 
his pure character,—regarded as an oracle 
of patriotism and wisdom, and venerated 
and beloved of all—ftn the Hall of our 
House of Representatives, and at the desk 
he had occupied for twenty years, the great 
soul of Joun Quincy Apams was unchain- 
ed from its clogs of clay; and as the spirit 
spread its wings to fly away to the bosom 
of the Eternal, it uttered as its last audible 
sentence, a farewell to the arena of its tri- 


umphs,—“ This is the last of earth—I am 
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content.’ An anecdote will furnish his tes- 
timony on the question; how was he train- 
ed? A member of Congress who had 
been perusing his volume of “letters to his 
mother,” and after the day’s adjournment 
seeing Mr. Adams still at his desk writing 
letters, he approached him and said, “ Mr. 
Adams, I have just learned who made 
you,” and alluded to the book. The “old 
man eloquent” rose from his seat, grasped 
the hand of his friend, and with a tear in 
his eye, and tremulous emotion on his lip, 
replied, “Ah! sir, you are right,—what- 
ever I have been, I owe to the teachings of 
my mother!” 

But I need not further illustrate by ex- 
amples. The history of every family, if 
fully known, would vindicate the truth of 
the proverb which I began by quoting. 

But I have one thing yet to do. An ob- 
jection very commonly started is this:— 
How happens it that often the children of 
conscientious and pious parents, or those 
who bear the most strict and iron rule, 
turn out to be vagabonds? I will answer 
it. They are not “trained up in the way 
they should go.” Think you that honesty 
of life and piety in the parent are all that 
has to be looked to in the training of chil- 
dren? Think you their training is to be 
judged of by the number of blows inflicted, 
or the tyranny with which the household 
is held in obedience? Nay! more than 
mere example is essential. The reign of 
terror never made a good man, or a Chris- 
tian. Example isa powerful teacher—but 
bad example almost omnipotent. But 
there are a thousand other avenues to the 
mind and heart, which are to be searched 
out and tried. A word often has an influ- 
ence for life, if spoken fitly and at the right 
time. There is reason to be convinced, 
feelings to be touched, affections to be 
aroused, and a thousand motives to be pre- 
sented—and each case indicating by its 
own circumstances the method to be pur- 
sued. Parents who are called pious, often 
content themselves with training only by 
example. That is well as far as it gees; 
but perhaps the child has also before its 
eyes opposite and pernicious example— and 
thought may be busy, and a fallen nature 
leading it to seek the wrong path, and to 
imitate the bad example. But habit not 
formed, it timidly treads at first the paths 
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of vice, and perhaps hesitates a little at the 
outset. Ah! see that it stops and retreats 
ere it goes another step, or your labor will 
be doubled at every advance. Do you 
say that you cannot arrest him—that he has 
become incorrigible? What then will be 
his end? You hope perbaps that in ma- 
ture manhood he will return. Why do you 
think so? If he will not now, do you ex- 
pect it after years have confirmed him in 
vicious habits? Oh! you trust and pray 


back. Well! that may be, but means and 
influences will be His instruments, and He 
is as ready now as he will be hereafter to 
crown your efforts with success, and now 
the task will be comparatively easy. 

I have said that man may be influenced, 
even in his old age—but in infancy the 
character may, and likely will be, formed 
for life. Nature points out the agent who 
can best exert this influence—that agent is 
the parent—especially the mother. Na- 
ture plants in the bosom of the child a con- 
fidence in and affection for the parent—this 
gives the parent power. Nature also fixes 
in the parent’s heart affection for the child, 
and this ought to give the parent the incli- 
nation to exert that power and influence in 
training up the child “in the way he should 
go.” 
human duties, this one, among the most 
important, should be so much neglected. 

Teachers, let us look now at your rela- 
tions to this subject. In the exercise of 

yur duties you are substituted for the pa- 


Strange it is, that in all the circle of 2 


} 


Ewe 


age in the opinion of your pupils. Their 
parents teach them to look to your exam- 
ple, and listen to your precepts, and they 
should not trust their offspring to you for 
training unless you are qualified for the 
work. This mav be erecting a high stand- 
ard of qualifications for the teacher. Be 
it so, That standard should be high— 


§ Your profession ought not to be the Lazar 
; house of every other department of busi- 


) ness, into which their broken down and ex- 
that God will arouse him and turn him 


4 


hausted members may go, upon the suppo- 
sition that anybody will do for a school 
teacher. Your duties are important and 
exalted, and you must meet them with fit 
qualifications, firm resolutions and unfalter- 
ing hearts. 

Your position is important in another re- 
spect, and of that allow me in conclusion to 
speak. You can exert a potent influence 
for the cause of Education in the circles 
where you move. You should constitute 
yourselves individually the missionaries of 
that cause where your exertions may be 
needed. Remember that this goodly Hoo- 
sier land is your native or adopted home, 
and that the destiny of you and yours is 
linked with Indiana. Remember her 72,- 
000 adults who cannot read and write, a 
greater number in proportion to the popula- 
tion perhaps than is returned by any other 
State north of Mason and Dixon’s line.— 
The tact affects the reputation of every cit- 
izen of the State, for it attaches to the 
commonwealth in which we live, and is a 


, Stain upon home and the land we love.— 


** . . ( 
nt in the training of children, and in that 


capacity you assume, temporarily, their re- 
sponsibilities. Your calling and attainments 
enable you to supply a deficiency often re- 
sulting from the neglect of education in 
the parent, and too frequently of female 
education in the case of the mother. She, 
as I think I am able to prove, is entitled to 
be the teacher of her own children almost 
exclusively, but she cannot be under her 
present advantages. The injunction how- 
ever, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go,” is broad enough to embrace, 
and does embrace with the parent the 
teacher also. To impart a knowledge of 
the sciences is not your only business.— 
That is important, and it is your leading 
duty perhaps. But you have more than 
that to do. You are an important person- 
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Go forth and arouse the ‘* Young Lion of 
the West” to appreciate the extent of the 
blemish on our escutcheon, that it may 
be speedily wiped away; that no cloud may 
dim our star as it decks the striped and 
spangled flag, now honored in every Land 
and on every Sea. There is now a waking 
from the night, and the glories of the day 
are bursting upon the world of our race. 
This land of “Columbia” has received the 
first rays, in advance of the general blaze, 
which is now pouring out from the open 
windows of Heaven. Let your duty be to 
place the plants you cultivate out of the 
shade, and within all the advantages of the 
healthful light. 





Let mothers especially ponda@r well the 
truths of the above address, 
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GOOD ADVICE TO BEGINNERS. 





The following communication, taken from 
the January number of the “Massachusetts 
Teacher,” comes from one who is evidently 
a teacher by nature as well as by profession : 

My Dear Frrenp:—I am sorry to learn 
from your communication, that you are so 
sadly discouraged with the class of pupils 
you have the good fortune to have in charge. 
Isay your good fortune, notwithstanding 
your decided opinion to the contrary, for it 
certainly is such, if you have health and 
strength sufficient to lift them above their 
present state. Of the principal faults, de- 
ficiencies and obstacles you mention, I see 
none that have not been experienced by 
many teachers in country schools, and that 
have not been remedied. You know the 
old adage, “What man das done man can 
do.” First, you are troubled by the unne- 
cessary tardiness and absence of your pu- 
pils. The best remedy that I can recom- 
mend to you, is to make them aterested in 
school and in school duties; do this, and 
half the work is accomplished. In order to 
effect this desirable state of things, you 
must be in your school-room in season; yes. 
more than in season. Be there ready to 
talk with your pupils; tell them interesting 
anecdotes that you have heard or read. Tell 
them, perhaps, to begin with, that you have 
a very interesting book, that you will read 
to all who wil! be in the room fifteen or 
twenty minutes before the school session 
commences. Get them interested in as- 
sisting you about any little matter that may 
occur to you, such as assorting pictures or 
shells, and if you have none disarranged, 
perhaps you might put some in disorder for 
the occasion. Give your pupils something 
to expect from one session to another; only 
make them feel a wish to be in the school- 
room, and parents will seldom require the 
services of a child so much as to refuse a 
request to attend sclmol. Show the pupil 
that you do really care whether he is ab- 
sent or not, and let him feel that he has 
lost something quite interesting by being 
away, and you will at least have made an 
impression that will influence him in future 
to more constant attendance. 

But there are some that cannot be in- 
duced to attend in this way. These must 
be looked after by you in several ways.— 
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Call and see the parents,—call when you 
are walking to school, see if the pupil will 
not join you; make both parent and child 
interested by awakening their pride. Every 
pupil has some excellencies. Perhaps one 
is a good writer, another a good reader, and 
in whatever he excels he will feel the most 
interest. ‘Through this one point, whatever 
it may be, you may gain a hold on the pa- 
pil’s mind and interest him in other exerci- 
ses of the school, and with much care and 
labor on your part, can secure a good aver- 
age attendance. 

You can, with a little trouble, cultivate a 
spirit of neatness. Encourage pupils to 
come with neatly washed faces and hands, 
and nicely combed hair. If you have not 
experienced the effect of these things, you 
will be surprised at the alteration they will 
make, not only in the appearance of your 
school, but in the behavior of your pupils. 
You complain of listlessness and inattention 
in your school-room. I think if you succeed 
in making your scholars interested, these 
evils will gradually disappear. Be sure that 
every one in the room has something to do 
all the time, and you will generally insure 
quietness. Allow those that can write, to 
copy a few lines from the Reader, or any 
other book that you choose, and if it is well 
done, commend the neatness and correct- 
ness of the performance. Be sure to praise 
the work if there is a single point that will 
admit of praise; at the same time pointing 
out the faults in a way that will encourage 
and not discourage. 

Say, for instance, to a pupil that you may 
chance to see idle, “Mary, be as quick as 
you can, in the preparation of your Geog- 
raphy lesson this morning, for I have some- 
thing I wish you to do for me when you 
have learned it.” You will obtain a half 
hour’s quiet study, and consequently a well 
learned lesson from a careless pupil, if some 
pleasant exercise is held out as inducement 
to the careful preparation of the work as- 
signed. 

Lead your pupils, instead of driving 
them; that is, all that will be led; there 
are some that prefer to be driven; compar- 
atively few, however, as far as my experi- 
ence has taught me. Work on, and hope 
ever—must be the teacher’s motto. Noth- 
ing but hard, constant labor will accomplish 
your object. Put your whole soul into the 
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duties attendant upon the school-room, and 
work—you cannot fail to accomplish some- 
thing. : 2 





OUTWARD ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


A florist will tell you that if you paint 
the flower pot that contains a favorite beau- 
tiful flower, the plant will wither, and per- 
haps its blossoms die. You shut out the 
air and moisture from passing through the 
earth to the roots and the paint itself is 
poisonous. Just so, mere external cultiva- 
tion, superficial worldly accomplishments ; 
or a too exclusive anxiety and regard for 
that, injures the soul. The vase may be 
ever so beautifully ornamented, but if you 
deny the water of life to the flower it must 
die. And there are kinds of ornamental 
accomplishments, the very process of which 
is as deleterious to the life of the soul as 
paint upon the flower pot is prejudicial to 
the plant, whose delicate leaves not only 
inhale, a poisonous atmosphere during your 
process of rendering your exterior more 
tasteful, but the whole earth is dried and 
devoid of nourishment. Nature never paints, 
but all her forms of loveliness are a growth, 
a native character, possession and develupe- 
ment, from the beginning. If the sun can 
ever be called a painter, it is only because 
the plants absorb his rays, and receive them 
into the very texture and life of their veg- 
etation. So, whatever is real knowledge, 
wisdom, principle, character and life in ed- 
ucation, is a process of the absorption and 
development of truth, and not mere paint- 
ing. 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 





The instruction of males and females in 
the same room andin the same class, is 
supposed by many to be an evil; and, as 
such, it is avoided in large towns, by t 
separation of the sexes into different schools. 
In rural districts, this, from the necessity of 
the case, cannot be effected; and this cir- 
cumstance is deplored as one of the disad- 
vantages to which country schools must 
ever be subject. But is it in reality an 
evil? The following extract from the des- 
criptive circular of the Marietta Academy, 
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force, {and will cause many to review the 
reasoning by which they arrived at the op- 
posite conclusion. At any rate it shows 
that the extent and influence of an evil, in 
any case, can be controlled for good by 
proper attention and management.— School 
Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 


“The first design of the Principal and 
projectors of the school was to confine the 
sphere of its action to the education of boys 
alone. But the smallness of the school at 
first, the existence of no Female Seminary 
in the place, the growing spirit of reform in 
education, which seemed to demand that 
boys and girls should be taught together, 
and the eminent success which, in various 
parts of the country, had attended such ef- 
forts, conspired to effect a change in the 
original intention. The experiment was 
ventured, and six years have now elapsed, 
and the advantage of the alteration becomes 
more clearly manifested every year, and the 
result seems to prove that this mingling of 
the two sexes in educational institutions is 
beneficial to both, without being attended, 
under proper regulations, with a single in- 
convenience. Its good influence is recipro- 
eal. That sickly, prudish affectation so 
much complained of in Female Boarding 
Schools is avoided, and a healthy modesty 
takes its place ;—that rude, unmanly rough- 
ness characteristic of schools for boys is 
banished, and more refined manners suc- 
ceed. The rooms for study are, however, 
separate; but the girls and boys meet daily 
at the recitations, and the competion thus 
excited, adds not a little to the interest of 
the study and the advancement of the 
class. Besides, is not this the natural meth- 
od of education? Why should brothers 
and sisters be separated at school? Men 
and women compose the world. Fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters, make up 
the home; and what prevents the school, 
which.should resemble a family more than 
any other social condition, from mingling in 
like manner, male and female? Nothing 
but the idea, which has extensively pre- 

ailed, that if such were the case, improper 
associations would be formed—immature af- 
fections indulged; but the experience of 
some of the most noted institutions in the 
country, has abundantly shown that this is 
not the effect. Indeed, these schools may 
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be contrasted in this respect, greatly to 
their advantage, with those in which the 
sexes are separately educated. And, theo- 
retically, the same result might have been 
anticipated, for the human constitution 
never suffers distortion without a reaction. 
Let the young mingle together, guided by 
roper instructions, in the home circle, the 
oles room, and the study, and that un- 
natural sensibility on the one side, and 
clownish awkwardness on the other, will be 
banished, and society assume a far better 
and healthier tone. Let educators become 
better acquainted with the human charac- 
ter, and time alone is wanted to see this 
principle fully recognized, and adopted 
practically in every school in the land.” 





THE GLASS RAIL ROAD. 


“ There was a Moral in that Dream.’’ 








The “Milford Bard,” during one of his 
fits of mania a potu, said: 

“It seemed to me as though I had been 
suddenly aroused from my slumbers. I 
looked around and found myself in the cen- 
ter of a gay and happy crowd. The first 
sensation 1 experienced was that of being 
borne along with a peculiar, gentle motion. 
I looked around and found that I was in a 
long train of cars, which were gliding over 
a railway, and seemed to be many miles in 
length. It was composed of many cars. 
Every car, open at the top, was filled with 
men and women, all gaily dressed, all hap- 
py, all laughing, talking and singing. The 
peculiarly gentle motion of the cars inter- 
ested me. There was no grating, such as 
we hear on a railroad. They moved on 
without the least jar or sound. This, I 
say, interested me. I looked over the side, 
and to my astonishment, found the railroad 
and cars made of glass. The glass wheels 
moved over the glass rails without the least 
noise or oscillation. ‘Bhe soft, gliding mo- 
tion produced a feeling of exquisite happi- 
ness. I was happy! It seemed as if ev- 
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erything was at rest within—I was full of 


peace. 

“While I was wondering over this cir- 
cumstance, a new sight attracted my gaze. 
All alone the road, on either side, within a 
foot of the track, were laid long lines of 
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coffins, one on either side of the railroad, 
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and every one contained a corpse, dressed 
for burial, with its cold, white face turned 
upward to the light. The sight filled me 
with horror; I yelled in agony, but could 
make no sound. The gay throng who were 
around me only redoubled their singing and 
laughter at the sight of my agony, and we 
swept on, gliding with glass wheels over 
the glass railroad, every moment coming 
nearer to the bend of the road, which form- 
ed an angle with the road far, far in the dis- 
tance. 

‘Who are those? I cried at last, pointing 
to the dead in their coffins. 

‘These are the persons who made the 
trip before us,’ was the reply of one of the 
gayest persons near me. 

‘What trip ? I asked. 

‘Why, the trip we are now making. The 
trip on these glass cars over this glass rail- 
way,’ was the answer. 

‘Why do they lie along the road, each 
one in his coffin?’ I was answered with a 
whisper and a half laugh which froze my 
blood: 

‘They were dashed to death at the end 
of the railroad,’ said the person whom I 
addressed. 

‘You know the railroad terminates at an 
abyss which is without bottom or measure. 
It is lined with pointed rocks. As each car 
arrives at the end, it precipitates its passen- 
gers into the abyss. They are dashed to 
pieces against the rocks, and their bodies 
are brought here and placed in the coffins 
as a warning to other passengers, but no 
one minds it, we are so happy on the glass 
railroad.’ 

‘I can never describe the horror with 
which those words inspired me. 

‘What is the name of the glass railroad ?” 
I asked. 

The person whom I addressed replied in 
the same strain; 

‘It is very easy to get into the cars, but 
very hard to get out. For once in these 
cars, everybody is delighted with the soft, 
gliding motion. The cars move so gently! 
Yes, this is a railroad of uasit, and with 
glasss wheels we are whirled over a glass 
railroad towards a fathomless abyss. Ina 
few moments we'll be there, and then 
they’ll bring our bodies and put them in 
coffins as a warning to others, but nobody 
will mind it, will they ?” 
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I was choked with horror. I struggled 
to breathe, made frantic efforts to leap from 
the cars, and in the struggle awoke. I knew 
it was only a dream, and yet whenever I 
think of it I can see that long train of cars 
move gently over the glass railroad. I can 
see cars far ahead, as they are turning the 
bend of the road. I can see the dead in 
their coffins, clear and distinct—on either 
side of the road, while the laughing and 
singing of the gay and happy passengers 
resound in my ears 
faces of the dead, with their glassy eyes 
uplifted, and their frozen hands upon their 
shrouds. 

It was a horrible dream!’ 

And the bard’s changing features and 
brightening eye attested the emotion which 
had been aroused by the very memory of 
the dream. 

It was, indeed, a horrible dream. A long 
train of glass cars, gliding over a glass rail- 
way, freighted with youth, beauty, and mu- 
sic, while on either hand are stretched the 
victims of yesterday—gliding over the rail- 
way of habit towards the fathomless abyss. 

“ There was a moral in that dream.’ 

Reader, are you addicted to any sinful 
habit? Break it off ere you dash against 
the rocks.— Lippard. 





CUVIER. 


The capital point in the life of Cuvier 
was the regularity of his occupations. He 
had so perfectly arranged his hours, that 
not a moment was lost. He was very dif- 
ferent from the celebrated Humboldt, who, 
for thirty years, slept but four hours at 
night, for he had need of much re pose to 
stre ¢ngthen himself, and passed usually nine 
hours i in bed. 

He rose at nine o’clock in the morning 
and breakfasted at ten. The first hour was 
devoted to reading his correspondence, to 
giving orders, and to arranging in his office, 
or in his different rooms, the materials of 
his labors; for he had a particular room for 
each kind of occupation so as to avoid con- 
fusion in the arrangement of his books and 
papers. While at breakfast he had a book 
in his hand or read the newspaper. Next, 
he gave audience to such as had anything 
important to communicate. He was affable 
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and kind to the studious and industrious, 
especially to young men ; but he tried to 
cut short the visits of idlers and intriguers. 

About noon he was accustomed to ride 
in his carriage, when he read and even 
wrote, as he ‘went either to the Council of 
State, or the hall of the Minister of the In- 
terior, or any of the Academies of which 
he was amember. ll his duties he per- 
formed with punctuality, never putting ~f 
till to-morrow what he could do to-day.— 
After discharging these public duties, he 
devoted his evenings to study. His habit 
was to write standing before a desk till 
eleven o’clock at night. Then he passed 
an hour in Mrs. Cuvier’s apartment, and 
listened still to the reading of some literary 
work. At midnight he went to bed. 

Cuvier had four children, but lost them 
all. Among them was acharming girl 
named Clementine, who was taken from 
him at the age of twenty-two years. She 
possessed an amiable disposition, great in- 
telligence, and ardent piety. This was a 
terrible blow for a father’s heart: for the 
highest reputation does not compensate for 
such losses. 

Cuvier’s face was marked by a large and 
crooked nose, blue eyes, and thick flaxen 
hair. He had a noble, authoritative air, 
but his address was affable and easy. His 
head was enormously large. When his 
brain was weighed after his death, the 
weight was found a third greater than that 
of ordinary human brains. 





{From the Schoolmate.] 


STORIES ABOUT MONKEYS. 

These curious creatures seem to be the 
connecting link between men and beasts.— 
There are many varieties of them, most of 
which can walk erect, use their fore paws 
like hands, and have dark, wrinkled-up fa- 
ces, making them look like little old negroes. 

They may be divided into two great 
classes, baboons, and monkeys, or apes.— 
The forme x are a sober, sluggish set of fel- 
lows, while the apes, the ‘little animals 
whom these stories concern, are always in 
motion, seeking for sport or mischief. 

They are great jokers, and, whether 
wild or tame, “spend most of their time in 
chattering, mimicking, and performing those 
strange comical feats which every one laughs 
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at, though the rascals themselves never 
laugh. 

It seems that apes may be taught good 
manners, for a gentleman once had one 
whom he had learned to sit at the table in 
a high chair next to his master. He would 
eat as orderly as any in the family, and was 
particularly fond of pies. One day there 
was a large party at dinner, and Jacko sat 
in his usual place. A large delicious apri- 
cot tart was brought on for dessert, which 
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Jacko eyed wistfully, as his master helped . 


one after another of the guests, but unfor- 
tunately he forgot the monkey. 

Jacko sat some time with a most rueful 
face, devouring with his eyes the fine piece 
of tart that remained, for he was too much 
of a gentleman to snatch it, as most mon- 
keys would have done. At length he could 
wait no longer, and gently touched his mas- 
ter under the table, to call attention to his 
wants; but his master was talking, and 
paid no attention. 

Jacko then put his hand slyly behind his 


master, and after looking to see that no one ‘ 


observed him, gave his hair a pull that 
made him jump, then instantly withdrew 
it, looking very grave and innocent. His 
master gave him a reproving look, but 
Jacko gave him another, which said as 
plainly as words could speak, “ Don’t be 
angry—don’t thrash me—nobody saw it— 
Ibeg your pardon, but I must have a bit of 
that tart.” He was forgiven and helped. 

Though monkeys are always getting 
themselves into scrapes by their prying, 
mischievous habits, yet their memory is 
very good, and they are never imposed up- 
on twice by the same trick. One who had 
swallowed a whole box of pills, was so 
deathly sick, that he would always run at 
the very sight of a little round box. 

Another had frequently seen the men 
take down a large powder-horn, and pour a 
little on the fire to frighten the women.— 
Pug was mightily pleased, and watching 
his opportunity, seized the well-filled horn ; 
then placing himself directly over the hot 
ashes of the fire, which was nearly out, he 
unscrewed the top, and reversed it over the 
coals. 

The explosion sent him half way up the 
chimney. Before he was blown up, he was 
as fat and sleek-looking a monkey as you 
would wish to see; he came down in an 
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avalanche of soot, a singed negro in minia- 
ture, and springing from the hot ashes, 
vanished, and did not show himself for sev- 
eral days. When hunger at last drove him 
home, he sneaked into the house, looking 
scared and fiendish. 

He was cured with care, but, like many 
great characters, he never recovered from 
his sudden rise in life, and his more sudden 
fall, and became a sadder and wiser mon- 
key. If he was ever troublesome after 
that, just show him a powder-horn, and he 
was off to his hole like a shot, screaming 
and chattering with fear. 

That celebrated traveler, Le Vaillant, had 
a monkey with him in Africa, named Kees, 
that would steal all his eggs, by running, 
as soon as he heard the hens cackling, to 
be first at the nest. If he saw any one 
watching him, he would walk carelessly 
along, as though he was going that way by 
mere accident, but when they left, he would 
run and seize the egg. Once he was caught 
with an egg in his mouth; he grinned and 
chattered very innocently, but it was no go; 
he was taken as a thief, and was ashamed 
to show himself for some time. But though 
he was asad rogue, yet he was so pleasant, 
and loved his master so much, that we can- 
not help liking him. 

But monkeys do not learn all their tricks 
by being tame; the wild ones are full of 
fun and frolic. Who has not heard of their 
washing their hands in the pitch, and being 
caught; or of their stealing the red night- 
caps of the sleeping peddler, so that when 
he awoke, he saw them bobbing about in 
the tree tops. In his rage he threw the 
one he wore at them, when down came all 
his caps, hurled at him by the foolish apes. 

There is a curious race of them in South 
America, called “Spider Monkeys,” be- 
cause they have such long slender limbs, 
and are sospry. The tail is very long, and 
they use it like a hand. They carry their 
food to their mouth with it; they can run 
it into holes in boxes, and take out things 
without looking; and they even fish with it. 

This they do by sitting on the bank and 
dropping their tail into the water. As the 
end is quite bare, and looks like a worm, 
the fish soon gather round it, and as soon 
as the monkey feels the bite, he jerks the 
fish on shore, and eats it. & 

Their arms are so weak that they cannot 
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climb much with them, but this tail of all 
work helps them, for by it they hang sus- 
pended, or swing themselves from bough 
to bough with great swiftness. They of- 
ten suspend themselves from branches in 
great clusters, by holding on to each other. 

When they wish to cross a stream, they 
look out for a place where there are two 
lofty trees on the opposite banks, and climb 
to the top of the one near them. Then 
they form along chain by holding on to 
each other’s tails. The lower end of this 
monkey chain hangs free, and the living 
pendulum swings backward and forward 
with increasing force, till the lowest monkey 
can reach the lowest limb of the opposite 
tree. He clutches it, and then mounts as 
high as he can, dragging the whole chain 
with him. When he has made himself fast, 
the first monkey lets go, and the whole string 
of them swing safely over. 

This certainly shows great ingenuity; it 
seems something more than mere instinct. 
Indeed, some foolish philosophers have said 
that monkeys were a species of men; or 
rather, that men were once all monkeys, 
and have gradually improved themselves. 
We know this is absurd, but we ought not 
to blame such silly men for considering 
themselves monkeys, who know so little of 


the Bible. 





POTATOS. 


We suppose many of our young friends 
eat their potatos, as well as their meat and 
pudding, without much thought where they 
come from, or what they cost, or who pays 
for them. But, as to the first of these im- 
portant articles, ( potatos,) we can tell them 
that somebody has had to pay a pretty 
round price for them for two or three sea- 
sons past. They have readily brought a 
dollar and a half a bushel in the Philadel- 
phia market, and this is no small advance 
upon twenty-five or thirty cents a bushel, 
which used to be the highest price during 
any part of the year. 

Yet it is nota great while since the world 
got along very well without any potatos at 
all. It was as late as 1584, (when Eliza- 
beth was queen of England,) that the first 
potatos were ever seen in England. They 
were sent from Virginia by one Thomas 
Harriott, who accompanied the famous Sir 
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Walter Raleigh to this country. He called 
them openawk, and described them as 
“having roots in the ground, and hanging 
together as if fixed on ropes, and good for 
food, either boiled or roasted.” 

It is said that Sir Walter’s gardener mis- 
took the balls which grew on the vines for 
the “fine American fruit,” and that it was 
only when he pulled up, what he supposed 
to be the useless weeds, to throw them 
away, that he discovered the true and 
proper fruit growing to the roots. 

The inhabitants of the southern portion 
of our continent called potatos, papas, 
which the Spaniards corrupted into battata, 
and the Portuguese into batata, whence, (as 
etymologists would say,) we easily get po- 
tato. 

The sad consequences of the failure of 
the potato crop in Ireland for several years, 
teach us what feeble creatures men are 
when God’s hand is against them.— Youth’s 
Penny Gazette. 





NOTABLE FACT. 


It is an impressive fact, that no great cit- 
ies in the civilized world, except those of 
the English race and language, have mate- 
rially increased in population within the 
last ten years; and all on the continent of 
Europe, except those of the Russians, have 
diminished greatly during the last five— 
New Orleans—Spanish and French in orig- 
inal population, and still largely French m 
language and morals—is almost alone 
among American cities in the fact of a de 
crease during that period. 

It is remarkable also, that no great city 
of Christendom, not Protestant, is increas 
ing in any degree—those of the Romish 
faith on both continents being on the de- 
crease, (Mexico and Rio de Janiero, as well 
as Rome, Paris, Naples, and Vienna,) while 
those of the Greco-Russian faith “hold 
their own” very well—not likely to become 
much greater, but at present pretty secure 
against any speedy decline. ‘Ten years ago 
there were five of the great capital cities of 
Europe superior in population to New 
York, which are now inferior to it. St 
Petersburgh, Moscow, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Naples, are now surpassed by New York, 
and would have been if none of them had 
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diminished, and if they continued the ordi- 
nary rate of increase. 

Paris, now the second city of the civili- 
zed world in point of population, has so lit- 
tle of present security for the continuance 
of order, or the restoration of former pros- 
perity, that there is no prebability of its 
acquiring for some years to come the popu- 
lation which it contained four years ago.— 
Five years more will place New York above 
Paris in population. 


CALIFORNIA A LAND OF WONDERS. 





Professor Shepard, for some two years 
engaged in explorations of California, says: 

“There are fresh flowers here every 
month in the year, and winter wears the 
bloom of spring. There are waterfalls four 
times as high as Niagara, natural bridges 
of white marble far surpassing that of Rock- 
bridge, Va; thousands of gold-bearing 
veins, inexhaustible quantities of iron and 
chrome ores, lead, bismuth, and quicksilver, 
and most beautiful porcelain clay. In one 
valley are more than forty springs, of a 
temperature over 100 deg. Fahrenheit. In 
another, sixteen geysers, like the famous 
ones of Iceland—their roar may at times 
be heard for more than a mile. In this 
abode of subterranean fire, the rocks are 
so hot that you can stand upon them but a 
short time even with thick boots. The si- 
licious rocks are bleached to snowy white- 
ness; and conglomerate and brecciated 
rocks, are now actually forming.” 

Our Great Rivers.—The Ohio, Afis- 
souri, and Mississippi rivers bear upon 
their bosoms seven hundred steamers, navi- 
gated by twenty-five thousand men! These 
vessels are worth not less than twelve mill- 
ions of dollars. It costs ten millions of dol- 
lars a year to keep them busy, and the value 
af the merchandize transported by them is 
estimated at Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILL- 
prs! 





Tae New Pranet.—The new planet dis- 
covered by Mr. Hind at the Bishop’s Ob- 
servatory in London, on the 20th of May, 
is at the suggestion of Sir John Herschell, 
to be called Jrene, (peace,) the name given 
by tie ancient Greeks to one of the seasons. 
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[From the Baltimore Sun.] 


AN EXCITING PANTHER HUNT 
IN THE MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA. 

It may not be generally known that that 
part of the State of Virginia where the 
counties of Shenandoah, Hardy and Pen- 
dleton join, is as wild as any other part of 
the territory of the United States, and 
abounding in most kinds of game. The 
waters of Cedar Creek, a wild and roman- 
tic stream, wash the base of the tall ridges 
which rear their frowning summits of rock 
far overhead, altogether presenting as prim- 
itive an appearance as can well be imagined. 

A short time since the inmates of a 
dwelling not far from Cedar Creek, at night, 
were startled by the attempts of a large 
animal to get into the house. A sick lady, 
infant and nurse, occupied a room on the 
first floor. A brother and sister occupied 
apartments above, and the husband was 
absent. From the lateness of the hour the 
entire household was asleep. The lady 
was awakened by hearing something at the 
window, and turning towards it, in the full 
light of the moon, she saw the head of an 
animal at a pane of the glass, which was 
almost instantly broken, and a large round 
head thrust through the opening—the sash 
bent, and seemed as if it would give way. 
Her screams aroused the house and brought 
her brother into the room, when the animal 
with difficulty withdrew his head. An ef- 
fort was made to pursue it, but the only 
dog on the premises refused to leave the 
house—his instinct, probably, telling him 
there was danger. : 

On the following morning, some two 
hours before day, accompanied by their 
trusty dogs, they traced his steps, and after 
along and laborious walk, arrived at the 
den, only to find, to their great satisfaction, 
that the animal had left his retreat and gone 
farther. They, however, again followed 
the track, keeping the dogs back so as not 
to destroy the foot prints by running over 
them. Inashort time they came across 
the careass of a deer, which had been re- 
cently killed and nearly devoured. }'rom 
this they judged they were close upon him. 
The route now was on the very summit of 
Paddy Mountain, along which they plodded 
through the deep snow, until near the set- 
ting of the sun, when they had the satisfac- 
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tion to find that the game had again taken 
toaden. One of the dogs ran upon the 
flat rock which crowned the den, and pla- 
cing his nose to a small rent, gave unmis- 
takable evidence, by erect tail and a low 
growl, that the animal was within. He in- 
stantly darted round and entered the hole, 
followed by the others, before it could be 
prevented. 

In a moment a terrible growl was heard, 
followed by a blow of the animal’s paw on 
the rock as he struck at the dogs. Soon 
the mingled growls of the animal, and the 
furious barking of the dogs, with cries of 
pain and rage of the latter, came from the 
den. The question was now, what was to 
be done? The dogs must be got out, or 
all would be killed. The old hunter then 
told the youngest of his nephews that he 
must try and get into the hole and pull the 
dogs out, while his brother must prevent 
them from re-entering, and he would stand 
ready to pull him out at the first notice of 
danger. All was safely and successfully 
accomplished. The dogs were but little 
hurt, except the noble fellow which first 
entered; he had received a mortal hurt. 

Rudolph again told the young man that 
he must go into the hole, while he and his 
brother would stand ready to pull him out, 
and see what the animal was. This was 
cheerfully agreed to, and he entered. Af- 
ter a careful survey, he said he could not 
see any thing. “ Look well to the right,’ 
said Adam, “and under the rock where 
the dog first winded.” Ina few moments 
he answered—* I see a pair of ¢yes as big 
as a dollar, and as bright as a coal of fire.” 
“Tt is not a bear, then,” said Adam, “ for 
as 2 bear’s head is shaped like a pig’s, his 
eyes are small and close together.” The 
nephew was drawn out, and they all stood 
with rifles ready. 

Rudolph then went to the rent in the 
rock and cleared away all the leaves and 
litter which obstructed the passage of the 
light into the den. At his own instance he 
was then lowered into the den to take a 
look. In a little time he was pulled out, 
and stated that there were two animals in 
the cave, one of which he had seen leap 
upon a rock far back in the chamber, while 
the one the nephew had seen still lay at the 
same place, and that it was of a dun color. 
He concluded to go into the hole first, and 
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hold the muzzle of the rifle; one of the 
nephews was to follow to pull the trigger, 
while the other remained outside to keep 
the dogs off. He had discovered that the 
hole went down abcut six feet, and then 
stopped at a rock about three feet high, be 
tween which and the roof of the cave was 
the entrance to the chamber where the ap- 
imal lay. He was assured that one man 
could not shoot him, as from the position 
he must necessarily occupy in the hole, he 
could not get the muzzle of the piece over 
the ledge of rock at the entrance. 

The plan being formed, it was as speedi- 
ly carried out; and Rudolph entered first, 
firmly clutching the rifle near the muzzle, 
The nephew followed, and brought the gun 
to his shoulder, though not without great 
difficulty, as the position they were in was 
exceedingly awkward, being nearly on their 
backs, and their heads lower than their feet 
“ Do your work clear,” said Adam; “shoot 
at his eye, and don’t let us have to shoot 
twice.” “I see his eyes now,” said the 
young man, “but cannot find the end of 
the rifle. Raise a little higher—a little to 
the ieft—a little to the right — there, 
steady—a little higher!” in a low whisper, 
when the piece was instantly discharged 
with a most terrible report in that confined 
place; and, as they afterwards said, they 
thought the rocks would have surely tum- 
bled in on them. . 

In a moment the young man was drawn 
out by his brother, and together they pul- 
ed away at the old man, whose shirt be 
coming entangled in a projecting anyle of 
the rock, he cried out he was fast; and 
they, supposing the animal had hold of him, 
pulied the harder, and after some bruises 
and contusions, got him out. Listening 
quietly, low, deep groans, like the sobs of a 
human being in distress, were heard issuing 
from the cave. One of the dogs was sent 
into the cave, and all within being quiet, 
they knew the animal was dead. ‘Their 
next efforts were directed to get the bedy 
out, which proved to be that of a panther, 
measuring nine feet one inch from the nose 
to the end of the tail. iinding it impossi- 
ble to carry the body home, they skinned 
it, hung the body on a tree, and started off 
with the hide—a trophy of perseverance 
and courage rarely equalled. 
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EDITOR’S MISCELLANY. 
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Welcome to Spring: 


Had this number gone forth undelayed, it would 
have found our readers yet in the arms of an 
almost winter, and perhaps complaining of its 
long, long reign. But we send it to them now, 
though at the closing hour of April’s visit ; yet 
with Spring actually beginning to smile upon us. 
We think it therefore pardonable, if we venture 
to give it our best welcome, not to say in poetry, 
bat in rhyme. 

Spring thou art eoming—joyfully we hear, 

Thy lightsome footsteps in our vales again 
The song of birds comes sweetly on our ear 

And blossoms smile once more upon the plain. 


Sadly we’ve mourned thy absence gentle spring, 
For wintry storms have lingered dark and long 
No bird has deigned his melting lay to sing, 
No verdure lived the conquered vales among. 


But now the bud and blossom waking up, 
Tell of thy floral treasures yet unborn, 

Thou hast them with thee—thy o’erflowing cup 
Shall lavish smiles when all is now forlorn. 


Thy breath shall yet perfume the gladsome air, 
And send sweet odors over all the land ; 
And grove, and plain, and lake, and streamlet fair, 
Shall own thy touch, and bless thy sweet com- 
mand. 


Sammer and Autumn, each their charms possess, 
And genial fruits and golden treasures bring ; 
Bat thou art somehow dearer to my breast, 
In thy fresh, verdant, bursting, balmy spring 


I see with thee the floral world return, 
And, waking into being live anew ; 
So perished hopes laid silent in their urn, 
Shall hear a vuice like thine and waken too. 


then sweet spring ; thy flowers, an] songs, 
and joy, e 
Are all thrice welcome to this land of ours ; 
Though time may trace thee, and thy work de- 
stroy, 
He cannot quench thy resurrection powers. 


Thus fondly will the troubled heart believe, 

The morn of years shall on their evening fise, 
And hope rebloom and life itself receive 

Eternal spring-time under other skies. 


2 


THE PAST WINTER. 


Speaking, or singing of Spring, is be- 


? coming quite general, but we shall not soon 


forget the Winter that has just left us. It 


, has been long continued, and severe; more 


so perhaps, than many of us have ever be- 


¢ fore known; but it may be interesting to 
’ our readers to learn what has been its se- 
' verity compared with those called cold win- 
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ters that have preceded it. We give the 
following statistics upon this subject: 

In 1664 the cold was so intense that the 
Thames was covered with ice sixty-one in- 
ches thick. Almost all the birds perished. 
In 1593 the cold was so excessive that the 
famished wolves entered Vienna, and at- 
tacked beasts, and even men. Many peo- 
ple in Germany were frozen to death in 
1695, and 1699 was nearly as bad. In 
1709 occurred that famous winter called, 
by distinction, the cold winter. All the 
rivers and lakes were frozen, and even the 
sea for several miles from the shore. The 
ground was frozen nine feet deep. Birds 
and beasts were struck dead in the fields, 
and men perished by thousands in their 
houses. In the south of France the wine 
plantations were almost destroyed; nor 
have they yet recovered that fatal disaster. 
The Adriatic sea was frozen, and even the 
Mediterranean about Genoa ; and the cit- 
ron and erange groves suffered extremely in 
the finest parts of Italy. In 1716 the win- 
ter was so intense that people travelled 
across the straits from Copenhagen to the 
province of Seeia,in Sweden. In 1740 the 
winter was scarcely inferior to that of 1709. 
The Zuyder Zee was frozen over, and thou- 
sands of people went across it. In 1744 
the winter was very cold. Snow fell in 
Portugal to the depth of twenty-three feet 
ona level. In 1771 the Elbe was frozen 


‘ tothe bottom. The winters of 1774 and 


reer 


) Belt was frozen over. 


’75 were uncommonly severe. The Little 
From 1800 to 1812, 
also, the winters were remarkably cold, par- 


’ ticularly the latter, in Russia, which pro- 
, ved so disastrous to the French army. 





The Bengal Hurkaru says the new Em- 
peror of China, Tien Teh, is a Christian, 
and was baptized by the late Dr. Gutzlaff. 
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JAPAN EXPEDITION. 

The United Staies expedition to the Ja- 
pan Islands, has been expected to sail du- 
ring this month. It consists of three war- 
steamers, two sloops of war, one war brig, 
and a store ship. The squadron is under 
the command of Com. Perry. The offence 
of the Japanese, is their refusal to admit 
foreigners and foreign products within the 
islands, and their barbarous treatment of 
persons unfortunately cast upon their coasts. 
The expedition is to land at Jeddo, and de- 
mand arrangements that shall prevent fu- 
ture cruelties of this kind, and also the 
The 
Secretary of the Navy deems it expedient 
to reconnoitre these seas, and those of Chi- 


opening of their ports to our ships. 


na, and the Northern seas, to accomplish 
more accurate surveys. He states that in 
the years 1849 and ’50, near 9000 Ameri- 
can seamen, and over $17,000,000 of Am. 
property were putin jeopardy and many 
lost on hidden rocks, é&c.—whale ships la- 
den with oil wrecked, and others with car- 
goes and outfits taken. This Japan expe- 
dition is to have reference in part to this, 
and also to afford protection to the Sand- 
wich Islands, but the Secretary of the Na- 
vy recommends the erection of new ships 
for this survey, and the outfit of a separate 
squadron from that of Com. Perry. 


A great fire has occurred at Hong Kong. 
The bamboo houses of the Chinese burned 
with fearful rapidity, and led the flames on 
to the finest part of the city, where it be- 
came perfectly resistless. Nearly the whole 
city is reported to be burned, and hun- 
dreds of lives lost. Among the Chinese the 
loss of life is dreadful ; but the full par- 
ticulars are not yet obtained. A meeting 
of the council has been called, and among 
other provisions adopted for their relief and 
future action, is one forbidding the construc- 
tion of bamboo houses. 
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OREGON. 


News from Oregon is of a most favora- 
ble character. 





Emigration promises to be 
very great the present season, and mostly 
of that character that will prove perma. 
nently advantageous to the country ; being 
mostly of the kind that seeks that territory 
as a permanent home. All accounts agree in 
representing the climate as very fine—much 
milder in winter than in the same latitudes 
with us. Vegetation continues mostly thro’ 
the winter in its freshness, and herds and 
flocks may enjoy fine pasturage throughout 
the year. It is quite common for domestic 
animals to receive no other feeding in the 
depth of their winter. The soil of William- 
ette, Umqua, and other vallies, is exceed. 
ingly rich and productive. In fact, asa 
whole, the territory may be regarded as 
most propitious to agriculture, and promis- 
ing large returns to industry and good man- 
agement. 

The educational interests of Oregon, are 
not likely to be neglected. The present in- 
habitants manifest a commendable zeal in 
laying the foundations of a generous edu- 
eational economy. They are holding out 
attractive inducements to teachers to make 
it their field of action and usefulness, and 
aiding every effort to establish institutions 
of learning among them. Quite a number 
of teachers reached there from the States, 
in the past year. Five female teachers 
were sent there by the board of National 
Popular Education, last spring—another 
company will go out this. Letters from 
those already sent, announce their safe ar- 
rival, and give a pleasing account of their 
reception and prospects of sympathy, sup- 
port, and usefulness, in that country. 








CALIFORNIA, 


The recent floods along the streams of 
California, have been most disastrous to the 
country. The most populous vallies, and 
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thriving cities of the territory, have sustain- ¢ 


ed losses. At Sacramento, many lives were 


lost and considerable live stock perished, ; 


and $40,000 worth of property destroyed. ists, such embellishments as would be high- 


At Stockton, the loss was about $25,000, 
but in the San Joaquin valley, the injury to 
property, is estimated at $1,000 ,00. At 
Nevada, two quartz mills, the theatre, the 
Empire Hotel, and several houses, were 
swept away. The damage has been fright- 
ful. The loss at Marysville, has been esti- 
mated at $100,000. The whole town was 
overflowed. 

One advantage following this terrible del- 


~~ 


Plates for our future Number. 





Our efforts to secure for the Education- 


¢ ly valuable, as well as ornamental, are so 


uge, is the development of new treasures : 


in the vallies, and mountain gorges. 
shining ore has been laid bare in the chan- 
nels made by the rains, and deposited anew 
along the vallics, that had ceased to offer 
inducement to search and mining. It will 
however yield but a poor compensation, for 
the loss of life and property the flood has 
occasioned. 





IRELAND. 


This beautiful Island of the Sea, where 
light and darkness, joy and sorrow, hope 
and despair, have each at times asserted 
sway, drinks still a mingled cup. 
menace of famine is no longer there, but 
the full sunshine of prosperity at least de- 
lays its coming. 





Her strange attraction, 
once binding the affections of her sons and 
daughters with mysterious power, is loosen- 
ing its hold on brave and fond hearts.— 
The big tear yet gathers in the eye that 
turns a last longing look upon her, but 
thousands are hastening away in response 
to the welcome proffered them in this still 
brighter land, and the voices that call back 
after them from across the sea. Since 1844 
the population has diminished full two mill- 
ions. This is a fact developed by the cen- 
sus now nearly finished; and the tide of 
emigration to this country is constantly in- 
creasing. 


The 


The « 


far successful that we now, only need the 


) cheerful and efficient co-operation of our 


friends and patrons, to enable us to ensure 
their appearance in each number. 

We have such arrangements open to us 
that we can send forth, each month, the 
most beautiful and instructive engravings, 
our country affords. But the expense grow- 
ing out of it, will be considerable and noth- 
ing but a large subscription list, will enable 
us to bearit. If every friend of the enter- 
prise will make an effort to get us subscri- 
bers, we shall be able to accomplish it. Ar- 
ticles on natural sciences by Prof. Brainard 
and others with illustrations, are engaged 
for future numbers. 

The plate for our next issue will be pro- 
nounced one of great merit and beauty. 


~~ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The pages that may accompany the pres- 
ent and future numbers of the Educationist, 
containing advertisements, as will be seen 
by inspection, are so appended as to admit 
of removal whenever the volume is put in 
the hands of the book-binder. By examin- 
ation they will be found to contain valuable 
information in regard to popular publica- 
tions, embracing both miscellaneous works 
and School Books. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 





Twenty-five dollars per year for a single column, 
Eight dollars “ Quarter“ “ “ 
Four dollars «“ Month “* “* “ 
Quarterly and monthly advertising payable in 
advance. 
Yearly advertising to be paid quarterly. 
Advertismg on cover pages, thirty dollars per 
column for a year. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, &c. 








Unciz Tom’s Casrn; Or Life among the 

Lowly.—By Harriet Beecher Stowe; from the 

publishing house of Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co., 
oston. 

This unrivaled work has been laid upon our 
table by the Western Publishers, Messrs. Jew- 
ett, Procter & Worthington, of this city. It is 
intended to furnish a picture of slavery, as it is, 
by bringing before the reader an example in 
the hero of the tale, around whom has been 
woven as with a mag’: hand, a web of circum- 
stances developing in a wonderful and life-like 
manner, the whole system with most commen- 
dable fairness. It entirely outstrips our expec- 
tations. We have not finished the reading of 
it, but shall never let it rest till we do. This 
book has a mission of mercy to fulfill, in behalf 
of the “ Lowly ” and oppressed. 

It seems not to tell you of the condition of 
the slave, and the working of the os be- 
neath which he pines and perishes, but brings 
you there in propria persona, an actual spectator 
of the whole scene; and you see with your 
eyes and hear with your ears the real actors 
themselves, and read, as if in unveiled action, 
the beativg hearts of each. 

We need not recommend the reading of it to 
the public. Read it they will, even if a thou- 
gand should write to prevent it. It carries with- 
in itself a reason why people will buy it, and 
when this is done, will never -rest until they 
have read it; it isso rich in conception, so 
fruitful of incident, executed in such harmony 
with nature, and clothed in language so full of 
beauty, pathos, and power that the reader will 
feel an instinctive charm thrown over him, and 
the whole scene through which he is passing, as 
he follows on through the narrative, smiling at 
one time, at another, bathed in tears in spite of 
himself. This is oneof the books that shall 
live on while our language and literature, has 
existence among men. 


Floral Diadem; Or, Wreath of gathered 
Flowers—By J. N. Kanaga—J. Hart & Co., 
Publishers, Cincinnati—This is a very pleas- 
ing little volume, abounding in beautiful tho’ts 
with illuminated page and floral embellish- 
ments. For sale by E. H. Merrill, No. 156, 
Superior St. Cleveland. 


True Character of Mental Greatness — 
An address delivered before the Philomathesian 
Society of Kenyon College—By Rev. Gideon 
B. Perry, D. D., L. L. D., Rector of St. Pauls 
church, Cleveland, O. Gambier: Theological 
Seminary Press. This isa manly production 
and rich in thought. We shall try and find 
room for some valuable extracts from it in our 
next number. 


Godey, for May has come to hand. It has 
four splendid full page plates, and 121 pages of 
letter press—The enterprising publisher seems 
determined to leave no stone unturned to out- 
strip all competitors. 
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“The American Journal of Science and 
Arts,”? conducted by Profs. B. Silliman, James 
Dana, and Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, New Haven— 
Published by the Editors. Thisisa well known 
quarterly of highly scientific character. The 
number before us, (March,) sustains admirab 
the high reputation of the work. The loverg 
of research im science and the arts should not 
fail to have it. 


“The American Phrenological” and “ Wa. 
ter Cure Journal.”? These are from the publish- 
ing house of Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau St 
N. Y. They are both ably edited Month- 
lies of 24 pages quarto, finely illustrated and 
containing a great amount of reading matter, 
and at the lew price of each $1 per year. 


The annual Report of the Ohio State Su- 
perintendant of Schools, the Hon. Henry W. 
King, is just published. It is along and able 
document containing much valuab!e statistical 
information in regard to education, the work- 
ings of the state school system, condition of 
schools and state funds with valuable sugges 
tions in regard to school libraries, &c. with the 
usual tabular reports. 


“The School Mate ” Published by Geor 
Savage, 22 John St.N. Y. This isa new month- 
ly, designed for school and home instruction of 
youth with illustrations.—It is the finest thing 
of the kind we have seen, 


«¢« The Connecticut Common School Journal 
issues from Hartford Conn. It is edited by 
Henry Barnard, State Supt. of Common Schools 
and published by Brockett & Hutchinson. 


“The School Journal, Lancaster Penna, 
Tho. H. Burrowes, Editor, isa new work and 
bids fair to be a valuable auxiliary to the edu- 
cational interests of that State. 


“District School Journal of Education for 
the State of Ney York” printed at Albany 
and Edited by S. S. Randall, Albany, and Jos. 
McKeen, New York. : 


The “ Ohio School Journal” and “ Ohi 
Teacher,’”’ continue to visit us. They are sent 
forth by warm friends of education and will do 
great good and no doubt obtain a generous 
support among the friends of the cause through- 
out the State. 


Another State University. 





Efforts are being made in the State of New York 
to bring about the establishment of a State Uni- 
versity at Albany. The right kind of influence 
is said to be coming into the effort. Should it 
succeed, it will no doubt be an institution worthy 
of the Empire State. The movement has our 
best wishes and hopes, 























